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A Luxurious Sofa, Couch Length, 
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steel springs in every one. 10 styles, 
any length. Freight prepaid. Cata- 
logues free. All goods returnable. 
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INDEPENDENT WOMEN. 


SEVERAL periodicals have lately drawn attention to the fact that the number of women em- 
a ployed in occupations formerly monopolized by men is yearly becoming greater. The Literary 


» Digest gives the results of the investigation made by the Commissioner of Labor with reference. 


eccecc§eccceeceeeceeeeeee 


FG CGOCC6CCEK: 


f to the employment of women in the industries of the country, showing that in 931 establish- ¥ 


® ments, employing 108,648 persons, 57,913 were women, of which 88 per cent. were unmarried, % 


f) 45,000 of the number being over eighteen years of age. 


é The Atlanta Constitution gives facts and figures even more convincing, comparing the totals § 
» of 1870 with those of 1890, showing a gain of three to one in the professions (311,687 in 1890 U 


® Over 92,257 in 1870), while other occupations show a net gain of something over 800,000, 


Here is a vast army of independent women, by their own energy, enterprise and labor ma- 


@ king for themselves a livelihood. The majority may never marry. The all-important questions 
# come, how long will they continue to be independent ? and what will become ot them when they y 


am can no longer engage in the active and remunerative pursuits of life? Having eschewed the ¥ 


» family relation, the consideration of their comfort in advanced years is an ever-present and vital ¥ 


$ one. Something laid up fora rainy day, a surplus over present requirement, is an absolute ¥ 


® necessity to their peaceful contemplation of the future. 


A few favored ones will accumulate sufficient capital to insure their comfort, but what about @ 


® the rest? Many patronize the savings banks. That is all right so far as it goes, but no 


» provision conducive to their future comfort has been devised which can in any degree compare ¥ 


® favorably with life insurance. Those advanced in years or unable longer to continue in ¥ 


@ business cannot possibly find any such safe and advantageous investment for what they may have i 
# saved as is afforded by the annuity provisions contained in the contracts of The Mutual Life q 


) Insurance Company of New York. Those who are younger and are in the midst of life’s ¥ 


® activities cannot do better than invest ina policy of this Grand Old Company which can be ¥ 


® converted, if desired, into an annuity when the time of its maturity, either wholly or in part, ¥ 


A arrives. 


To woman as wife, mother, or independent manager of her own destiny, Life Insurance q 


# comes as one of life’s best and most beneficent provisions, and in the policies of The Mutual ¢ 


fs of New York she will find the best examples of this greatest good. 
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David Harum. 
A Story of American Life. 
WeEstcoTT. r2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The main character ought to become familiar tothousands of ‘| 


readers, and will probably: take his -place in time. beside Joel 
Chandler Harris’s and Thomas Nelson Page’s and Miss Wilkins’s 
creations.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 

“We give Edward Noyes Westcott his true place in ‘ainioed 
letters—placing him as a humorist next to Mark Twain, as a mas- 
ter of dialect above Lowell, asa descriptive writer equal to Bret 
Harte, and, on the whole, asa novelist on a par with the best of 
those who live and have their being in the heart of hearts of 
American readers. If the author is dead—lamentable fact—his 
book will live.”"—Philadelphia Item. 


Spanish Literature. 


By James Fitz MAuRICE-KELLY, Member of.the 
Spanish Academy. A new volume in the 
Literatures of the World’ series, edited by 
Edmund, Gosse. Uniform with ‘‘ Ancient 
Greek Literature,’’ ‘‘French Literature,’ 
** Modern English Literature,” and ‘‘ Italian 
Literature.’”’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. .~ 


“ The introductory chapter has been written to remind readers 
that the great figures of the silver age—Seneca, Lucan, Martial, 
Quintilian—were Spaniards as well as Romans. It further aims at 

cing the stream of literature from its Roman fount to the chan- 


nels of the Gothic period; at defining the limits. of Arabic and” 


Hebrew influence on Spanish letters; at refuting the theory which 
assumes the existence of immemorial romances, and at explaining 
the interaction between Spanish on the one side and Provencal 
and French on the other. Spain’s literature extends over some 
hundred and fifty years, from the accession of Carlos Quinto to 
the death of Felipe IV. This period has been treated, as it de- 
serves, at greater length than any other.”—From the Preface. 





These b00ks are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers , 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW York. 
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JAPAN, CHINA, KOREA, PHILIPPINES 


* “AS SEEN FROM’ 


" ‘An ‘American. Cruiser in the 
| East,”?.. 


By, JOHN D. FORD, U. S.N., 
Fleet Engineer at Manila in 1898; 
Engineer’ Ford’ was with Admiral? Déwey ai 
Manila as fleet engineer on the ‘‘ Baltimore. 
His book of travels in the East has all the fresh- 
ness of personal-sightseeing, with the originality 


_Of.a nautical man and scientist. 


t2mo. - Over. 200 Illustrations. - $2.50. 


The Later English Drama. 


Edited, with an Introduction, Notes and Biogra 
phies, by CALvin S. BRown. 


Contains the following plays: ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” ‘‘ The 
Rivals” and ‘School for Scandal,” ‘‘ Virginius,” ‘Lady of 
Lyons,” and “ Richelieu.” . 


12mo, cloth, 592 pages, $1.20 net. Each play also separately bound 
in cloth, 35cents each net. - : 


‘¢Annie Eliot’’ Stories. 
By ANNIE ELIoT TRUMBULL. 
A Christmas Accident. 
A Cape Cod Week. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Rod’s Salyation. Illus. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


* Her short stories possess a freshness, a poignancy, and under 
tying quick-witted penetration into human feelings, motives and 
experiences that give them a peculiar charm "—Hartford Post. 


Ruth and Her Grandfadder. 


By WARREN T. KELLOGG. 


Small quarto, Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
A charming juvenile in which little children will rejoice. 


*,* At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the pub 
lishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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WEBSTER’'S 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U, S. Supreme Court, says: 
“I commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 





It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word sought; 
in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indicating pronun- 
in terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 
use as a working dictionary. 


Specimen pages etc., sent.on application, 
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The Romance of the House of Savoy 
(1005-1519). 

By ALETHEA WIEL, author of ‘‘ The Story of 

Venice,” ‘Vittoria Colonna,’’ ‘‘Two Doges of 


Venice,” etc. With 43 illustrations. 2 vols, 12mo, 
about $4.00. 


Principles and Methods 
of Literary Criticism. 
By LORENZO SEARS, author of ‘‘ The Occasional 
Address,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 
One of the Pilgrims. 


A Bank Story. By ANNA FULLER, author of “A 
Literary Courtship,’’ ‘‘A Venetian June,’’ etc. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 





READING NOTICES. 
THE LEONARD SOFA BED. 


A Great many families find, on account of the size of the 
bedroom or the position of windows or mantels, that a 
folding bed is much more desirable than any other. Better 
still, when one can secure a sofa bed which has every desira- 


ble feature of a folding bed and is also a beautiful and at- 
tractive article of furniture, it is worth while to examine into 
it. In such cases attention should be given to the desirable 
features of the Leonard Sofa Red, made by the Leonard Sofa 
Bed Company, of 405 Erie Street, Cleveland, Ohio, which it 
seems would meet the wants of every heusekeeper. It is con- 
vertible into a soft hair mattress bed, having a large drawer 
for bedding. and when closed is a beautiful so a, regular couch 
length, and can be easily changed from a sofa toabed. It 
s particularly useful in furnishing a parlor or library, mak- 
a handsome sofa for every-day use and an excellent bed 
a en exigencies require more sleeping accommodation. The 
company make these in ten styles of different lengths and 
prepay the freight to the purchaser. They will take pleasure 
in sending their illustrated catalogues to any one addressing 
them and, as showing their confidence in the Leonard Sofa 
Bed, advertiee to make all goods returnable which are not 
ectly satisfactory to the purchaser. 
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The Racial Geography of Europe. Supplement. 
Russia and the Slavs. WIL1tIaAmM Z. Ripuey. Illus- 
trated. ‘ 

Shows how the Russian conflict with’ Asiatic barbarians for the 


mastery of Eastern Europe has erated a type well fitted to 
protect its borders and extend European culture into Asia. 


The Evolution of High Wages from Low Cost ot 
Labor. EDWARD ATKINSON. 
As the application of science and sarentiee: promotes increasing 
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welfare, so the evolution of the fo: 
ultimately to suppress war. 


The Philosophy of Manual Training. Prof. C. Han- 
FORD HENDERSON. 


Considers the place of manual training in a rational educational 
system. 





Some Psychical Aspects of Muscular Exercise. 
LUTHER GULICK, M.D. 


Foy ome physical exercise as definitely related to the hygiene 


| of the brain, and as a factor in mental development. 


Young Greek Boys and Old Greek Schools. FREpD- 
ERIC E. WHITAKER. 
Gathers pp mpiat has been learned ‘concerning the educational 


system and methods which made Greece for more than two thou- 
sand years the intellectual leader of the world. — 
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tion. Prof. DaNnrEeL 8. MaRTIN. 
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e H. Thane Miller School for 

g ra (Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 

856.) School of Language, Literature, Histo- 

ry and Art. Elective courses of study. Prep- 
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Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 
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URSINUS COLLEGE 


Collegeville, Pa. 


A schoo! witn many privileges. To an 
efficient faculty of college-trained teachers 
are added the mental stimulus and manifold 
intellectual opportunities of a college com- 
munity. Beautitul situation on high ground. 
Large athletic grounds, Library, laboratory, 
gymnasium. Average expenses: Young 
men, $19 to $240; young women, $190 ito 
$225. Liberal system of self-help. For cat- 
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A BIG OFFER 


Buy from YOUR druggist a box of our 
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send us the label from the box and this adver- 

; tisement cut from THE INDEPENDENT, and 
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Cuba 
Porto Rico 
The Philippines 


The most intelligent and interest- 
ing accounts of the condition of 
affairs in Cuba, Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands published 
in any newspaper are the letters 
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SURVEY OF 


FoR some weeks before the 
convention of the Republicans 
of the State of New York, held 
at Saratoga. on the 28th ult., the popular de- 
mand for the nomination of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt—-known before-the war as legis- 
lator, historian, ranchman, advocate of, Civil 
Service reform, Police Commissioner in New 
York, and Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
and since the war as commander of the Rough 
Riders, and one of the heroes of Santiago— 
had been increasing in strength. In submis- 
sion to the irresistible movement in the 
party, the Republican ‘‘ organization’’ ac- 
cepted him as its candidate. He was op- 
posed only by Governor Black and those 
who desired that the Governor should have a 
second term. Acommittee of independents 
had placed Colonel Roosevelt’s name at the 
head oftheir ticket. Before the Convention 
was held he declined this nomiaation upon 
the ground that, while he desired the sup- 
port of every independent, he ought not to per- 
mit his name to be used in behalf of a move- 
ment which might endanger the success of 
his associates on the ticket to be named by 
the Republican Party. Just before the Con- 
vention, the friends of Governor Black pro- 
duced copies of certain affidavits made by 
Colonel Roosevelt and relating to the place in 
which he might rightfully be required to pay 
taxes. These affidavits, they asserted, so 
affected the question of his legal residence as 
to make him ineligible for the office of Gov- 
ernor. Inthe Convention this assertion was 
met by Mr. Elihu Root, whose explanation 
and argument were satisfactory to a great 
majority of the delegates. Colonel Roose- 
velt received 753 votes, and 218 were cast 
for Governor Black. It may be that a final 
decision of the question raised by the tax 
affidavits will be procured from the courts 


New York 
Republicans. 
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before the election. Legal authorities are 
not in agreement about it, altho it seems 
plain enough that it was the Colonel’s fixed 
intention to retain his legal residence in the 
State of New York, The platform is a long 
one, Upon the national issues of 1896 it is 
noticeably emphatic, binding the party to 
use its influence for ‘‘the maintenance of the 
gold standard,’’ and a revision of the cur- 
rencylaws. The Philippines, it says, should 
not be turned back to Spain, nor should 
they be left to ‘‘the horrors of domestic 
strife,” or to partition among the Powers. 





In the convention of the Demo- 
crats of New York, at Syra- 
cuse, there was a contest be- 
tween ex-Senator Hill on one side, and 
Richard Croker and Senator Murphy on the 
other, for control of the nominations and 
party machinery. In the early stages of the 
battle Mr. Hill wonan advantage; but he was 
beaten at the end, when Judge Augustus 
Van Wyck, of the Supreme Court, brought 
forward by Hugh McLaughlin, of Brooklyn, 
and supported by Croker and Murphy, was 
nominated for Governor, receiving 350 out of 
the total number of 450 votes. Judge Van 
Wyck has been on the bench fourteen years, 
and is a brother of Robert A. Van Wyck, 
whom Croker made Mayor of Greater New 
York. The long platform contains only one ~ 
paragraph relating to national issues. In 
this no reference to the Philippines 1s made, 
but the shortcomings of the War Department 
are the text for an attack upon the Adminis- 
tration at Washington. The silver issue is 
completely ignored, and nearly all of the 
remainder of the platform is denunciation of 
canal expenditures and the legislation of the 
Republican Party during the term of Gov- 
ernor Black. 


New: York 
Democrats.. 
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The Commission appoint- 
ed by the President to 
inquire concerning the 
War Department is now at work. It has 
prepared a long series of questions addressed 
to Secretary Alger, Adjutant-General Cor- 
bin, Quartermaster-General Ludington, 
Surgeon-General Sternberg and Commissary- 
General Egan, and designed to draw out all 
the information which is desired. The Com- 
mission also says to the public that it is 
ready to receive and consider complaints in 
writing from any person. Among the wit- 
nesses who will be summoned are General 
Miles,General Wheeler and many other prom- 
inent officers. It is understood that the scope 
of the inquiry will include the Santiagocam- 
paign. There has been published an inter- 
view with Commissioner Evan P. Howell, of 
Georgia, in the course of which he said: 
‘*Before becoming a member of this com- 
mission I had a personal conference with the 
President. He convinced me we were to dig 
to the bottom, Later, in talking to us all he 
made it clear that, no matter who was found 
guilty, the punishment would be- swift. He 
left usin no doubt on this point. He said 


War Department 
Investigation, 


that if we found Secretary Alger responsible 
he would remove him at once.’’ 





Secretary Alger completed 
his tour of the camps on the 
28th ult., and said, after his 
arrival in Washington, according to the press 
reports, that he was very much pleased with 
the results of his inspection, because he had 
found the camps inexcellent condition. The 
dispatches of the 25th ult. from Jacksonville 
report that he expressed ‘‘delight” and 
‘* agreeable surprise’ because of the condition 
of the campthere. Writing on the 23d ult. 
from Jacksonville, the Rev. Alexander Kent, 
Red Cross agent at that place, reported that 
there were 1,300 patients in the hospitals of 
the camp; that hundreds more were sick in 
quarters and unable to get into the hospitals; 
and that 43 of the 145 male nurses were on 
the sick list. ‘‘ This is due, in some measure 
at least,’’ headded, ‘‘to overwork and want 
of suitable food.” At Camp Meade the 203d 
New York Regiment has been isolated be- 
cause it is suffering from a formidable epi- 
demic of typhoid fever; it is reported that 
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only 400 men of this regiment are fit for‘duty. 
In a sermon at Philadelphia the Rev. Cyrus 
T. Brady, Chaplain of the First Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, asserted that at 
Chickamauga he had seen fever patients in 
the hospitals left without medical attendance 
for thirty-six hours, the rain beating down 
upon some of them. The Rev. Henry B. 
Bryan, canon missioner of the Episcopal 
Cathedral at Garden City, who was in active 
service at Montauk for four weeks, has pub- 
lished serious charges concerning the manner 
in which the bodies of the dead at that camp 
were treated. With respect to the reports 
forwarded by the press associations and pub- 
lished throughout the country, concerning 
the conversation at the Lexington camp be- 
tween General Sanger, General Wiley and 
other officers, on one side, and Secretary Al- 
ger, General Ludington and General Stern- 
berg, on the other, the Secretary publishes a 
letter from General Wiley, who writes that 
he uttered no sentence or word ‘‘except in 
expression of the highest regard and respect 
for your [the Secretary’s] successful and 
faithful performance of a great task.’’ A 
board of four officers will at once undertake 
to select the most healthful available sites 
for the camps at the six military posts which 
are to be established in Cuba. 





The somewhat discouraging 
reports of ten days ago as to 
the inability of the Commis- 
sioners at Quebec to agree upon reciprocal 
tariff concessions, have since been followed 
by highly optimistic dispatches foreshadow- 
ing an agreement involving no serious dis- 
turbance of the American tariff rates, which 
so many delegations urged our Commission- 
ers to defend. If the press reports are based 
upon trustworthy information, the Canadian 
demands as affecting American tariff duties 
are unexpectedly moderate. The controversy 
about lumber, it is said, will be settled by a 
withdrawal of Ontario’s export embargo on 
logs in return for a reduction of our duty on 
certain high grades of pine lumber, of which 


The Quebec 
Conference. 


we have a scant supply. Other changes ap- 


pear to be so slight that the press agents do 
not point them out. Seattle fears that our 
Commissioners will give away the coast at 
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Skaguay and Dyea for the surrender of seal- 
ing rights in Bering Sea; but the sealing 
controversy will be settled in another way. 
Ata banquet on the rst inst., Lord Herschell 
remarked that the differences between the two 
countries were of a minor character. Hedid 
not see why they should not be adjusted easily. 
It seems to be the expectation now at Que- 
bec that a satisfactory settlement will speed- 
ily be reached; and it is reported that the 
Commissioners will adjourn on the 8th to 
meet again at Washington in November. 





The American Peace Com- 
missioners met the Commis- 
sioners from Spain on the 29th 
ult, at an elaborate luncheon given by M. 
Delcassé, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The first joint session, held on the 
Ist inst., was a very short one, at which cer- 
tain formal preliminaries were considered. 
Unofficial reports from Paris express the 
opinion that it will be extremely difficult to 
reconcile the conflicting demands of the 
United States and Spain. From Madrid 
comes the statement, apparently authorized 
by Duke Almodovar de Rio, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, that Spain’s Commissioners 
have been instructed to contend for the in- 
tegrity of Spanish sovereignty in the Philip- 
pines and to resist to the utmost any attempt 
on the part of this country to prevent the 
sale or cession of any of the islands by Spain 
to another Power. It is the opinion of one 
or two press correspondents in Paris that 
Spain does not yet realize that she has been 
beaten in war, and that she hopes by stub- 
born resistance to America’s demands to 
procure the consideration of the problem of 
the Philippines by a conference of European 
Powers. Commissioner Day reports to the 
State Department that the Commission is 
making satisfactory progress. 


The Peace 
Commission. 





Altho it is expected that the 
Spaniards will be out of Porto 
Rico before the end of this 
week, the beginning of the evacuation of 
Cuba has not yet been reached. The first 
shipment will be made from Manzanillo, and 
one American regiment will be sent to that 
port without delay. Three brigades are under 
orders to start for Cuba not later than the 
20th inst. The Spanish Government has 


Cuba and 
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chartered seventeen steamships for the re- 
moval of 20,000 sick or wounded soldiers. 
The Cuban Army is said to be in a deplora- 
ble condition for lack of food. General Go- 
mez suggests, with the approval of General 
Wood, that each soldier should receive fifty 
dollars (half-in money and half in agricul- 
tural implements), a tract of land, and a 
yoke of oxen. At Santiago General Wood is 
organizing a force of rural police, composed 
of Cuban soldiers and commanded by Amer- 
ican officers. Those so employed receive the 
pay of American regulars, At the request of 
General Wood the prominent citizens of San- 
tiago nominated nine men for a School 
Board, and these were appointed. Thirty 
free schools were opened on the 3d inst., and 
these are to be conducted on American lines. 
The pupils will be instructed in the English 
language and American history. The Cubans 
will have every facility to educate their chil- 
dren. A report written by General Wood 
shows that great progress has been made in 
the sanitary regeneration of the city, the 
death-rate having been reduced 75 per cent. 
since July 1st. The Archbishop, who had 
made himself obnoxious to the Cubans, hav- 
ing resigned, one hundred prominent resi- 
dents (with the unofficial approval of General 
Wood) have asked President McKinley to rec- 
ommendtothe Vatican the appointment in his 
place of Dr. Louis Mustelier, a man of wealth 
and formerly a canon of the Santiago Cathe- 
dral, who was driven out of the country because 
of his sympathy with the insurgents, and 
who has carefully studied the school systems 
of Mexico and the United States. He asserts 
that he has the support of Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland. The leading jour- 
nal.of Havana says that during the rebellion 
and the war with the United States 60 per 
cent. of the native white population and 15 
per cent. of the negroes perished. It is re- 
ported that a British syndicate has bought 
eight large cigar factories in or near Havana, 
and that the steam tramway line in San Juan, 
Porto Rico, has been purchased by Chicago 
capitalists, who will move the cars by electric 
trolley. 





The insurrection is spread- 
ing in the southern islands. 
Many Spaniards have been killed by insur- 
gents in the suburbs of Iloilo. It was 
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reported that the Spanish Government had 
forwarded to Washington a protest. against 
our Government’s refusal to permit the re- 
enforcement of the Spanish garrisons in the 
south. Complaint was also made, it was 
said, because American officers were per- 
mitting the shipment of guns and ammuni- 
tion to the insurgents, But no such protest 
has been received, nor has our Government 
refused to permit the shipment of Spanish 
troops for the relief ofthe garrisons. More- 
over, it is known that on the 23d ult. Ad- 
miral Dewey seized the American steamer 
‘* Abby ’’ at Batangas because she had been 
carrying arms from Macaoto the insurgents, 
and that his action was promptly approved 
at Washington. On the 2gth ult., at Ma- 
lolos, Aguinaldo’s Provisional Congress 
adopted and proclaimed a long Constitution, 
declaring it to be the purpose of the insur- 
gents to fight until all nations should recog- 
nize the independence of the islands. The 
insurgents inthe northern part of Luzon de- 
clined to send delegates to this congress. 
Felipe Agoncillo, Vice-President of the Revo- 
lutionary Government, and Sixto Lopez, 
both representing Aguinaldo, arrived in 
Washington on the 27th ult. They ask for 
permission to lay the case of the insurgents 
before the Peace Commission in Paris. They 
desire, above all things, that the Filipinos 
shall be allowed to govern themselves and 
that their independence shall be recognized; 
but if the United States cannot be induced 
to satisfy this desire, they will accept an 
American protectorate. If our Government 
rejects both of these solutions of the problem 
they will propose that the islands shall be 
-held-as a colonial possession or dependency 
of the United States or (the least acceptable 
of the four propositions) be annexed to Great 
Britain. Agoncillo was introduced to the 
President on the Ist~inst. by Gen. F. V. 
Greene, who has just returned from Manila. 
It was reported in Chicago that Agoncillo, 
while on his way to Washington, had said that 
Aguinaldo, after the destruction of the Span- 
ish fleet, declined the proffered assistance of 
Germany because he was bound by an agree- 
ment with Admiral Dewey. But there does 
not appear to have been any such agreement. 
In San Francisco there has been published 
the assertion of a man whose name is not 
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given, but who is said to have been a mer- 
chant in Manila not long ago, that for some 
time before the beginning of the war arms 
were supplied tothe insurgents by Germany 
through trading companies in which he had 
an interest. This story has been met by a 
denial. Owing to the relations existing 
between Senator Hanna and the President, 
much significance is attached by some to the 
Senator’s remark that it isourduty to main- 
tain good government in the Philippines by 
‘means of a protectorate, and that Spain has 
no reason to expect that our Commissioners 
will agree to any proposition which contem- 
plates the continuation of Spanish control 
over any part of thearchipelago. 





The Chilean - Argentine 
dispute has remained 
stationary during the week. A preliminary 
meeting between the boundary commission- 
ers attempted to arrange for the arbitration 
of the boundary line not in the previous 
treaty; and altho no solution was arrived at, 
things are beginning to look more hopeful. 
Colombia has again broken diplomatic rela- 
tions with Italy, because she claims to have 
found documents which prove that Cerruti 
was implicated in the former revolt. There 
are indications, however, that Colombia will 
finally gigé in and will receive again the Ital- 
ian AvBasgador. Chile and Peru have ap- 
proved a protocol settling all their boundary 
questions, and Argentine and Paraguay are 
peaceably doing likewise in regard to their 
dispute. Venezuela and England expect to 
have their commissioners meet in Paris, 
some time in May, and already the British 
case and counter-case fill eleven large vol- 
umes, one atlas and a number of detached 
maps; while the Venezuelan case fills six vol- 
umes and three atlases. The election in 
Guatemala, which put Vice-President Ca- 
brera on the ‘‘throne,” was a foregone con- 
clusion, as his only opponents were General 
Morales and J. L. Castillo. The former, as 
we have said, died after being captured in 
a cave during the recent revolution, and 
Castillo was hiding at the time in the 
Mexican Legation. Despite this fact it is 
said that about 300 persons were killed or 
wounded at the polls. The movement 
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still continues, tho difficulties crop up here 
and there, The fuller details show that 
there will be a direct public suffrage, with 
compulsory military duty for all males over 
twenty-five years of age. There will be two 
chambers, and one deputy for every 30,000 
inhabitants. The Senators are to be elected 
by the Congress of each State, each State to 
be represented by the same number of Sena- 
tors. There will be no Vice-President, and 
five magistrates: will compose the Supreme 
Federal Court. The Federal Executive will 
control the army, the navy, the mails, tele- 
graph lines and important means of commu- 
nication, The national capital will be se- 
lected later, and the Federal Government is 
to be the supreme power within the States 
themselves. It is expected that there will be 
some trouble when the new Government de- 
mands the giving up of all the arms, 





Lord Salisbury is back at his 
post and apparently invigorated 
by his rest. It is, however, be- 
coming more and more evident 
to the English people that under the existing 
circumstances there must be a clearer, more 
definite policy than there has been in the 
past. On every hand the situation grows 
more, rather than less perplexing. There 
appears to be little of anxiety as tothe situ- 
ation at Fashoda, and yet people are pointing 
out that while France may yield that partic- 
ular point, she may insist upon a cession of 
territory, perhaps in the Bahr el Ghazal 
region, and thus secure a diplomatic victory 
not unlike the one gained on the Niger. 
India, too, offers its problem, not of such 
immediate importance as some others, vet re- 
quiring a stronghand. The most perplexing 
question unquestionably is that of China. 
England. does not want a partition of the 
Empire; all ‘her interests are opposed to it; 
and yet it may be that she will be compelled 
to choose between such partition or practically 
dominant Russian influence, Lord Salisbury’s 
whole history for these past years has been one 
of compromise to such a degree as to anger and 
disgust a Iarge and strong element of the 
English people. But who is to take his place? 
Many would be glad to see Mr. Balfour, but 
to take Mr. Balfour from the leadership of 
the House of Commons means the appoint- 
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ment in his place of Mr. Chamberlain or Sir 
Michael. Hicks-Beach, with Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the lead; and this the ‘Tories cannot 
abide. As for putting in Mr. Chamberlain, 
that would create a storm of disapproval. 
Brilliant as he is, he is distrusted, and the 
old time Conservatives are very unwilling to 
yield so prominent:a position to a Unionist. 
There remains but one man, and that is the 
one who has served England so well in Egypt, 
Lord Cromer. He was offered the viceroy- 
alty of India, but declined, preferring to re- 
main where he was, tho possibly with an eye 
to a still higher post; for there have been 
not a few suggestions from time to time that 
he might be needed more in London than in 
Cairo. His name.is again mentioned more 
or less prominently, and the feeling appears 
to be growing that he may be the man need- 
ed to take the Foreign Office, leaving to 
Lord Salisbury the premiership and the 
leadership of the Conservative Party. 





The tension in the Parisian popu- 
lace is very near the breaking- 
point, and on Sunday there were 
demonstrations which almost resulted in a 
riot. Early in the week the Cabinet came to 
a decision in favor of a revision of the Drey- 
fus case. According to reports the meeting 
was a stormy one, the Premier, M. Brisson, 
carrying his point only after a long and elo- 
quent harangue, and an almost pathetic ap- 
peal to his associates to stand by him. Both 
M. Sarrien, the Minister of Justice, and M. 
Viger, the Minister of Agriculture, opposed 
the revision very earnestly, and only yielded 
under heavy pressure. The next day the 
Senators and Deputies of the Right, or Con- 
servative Party met, and prepared a strong 
protest against the decision of the Cabinet, 
which they carried to President Faure, who 
is also strongly opposed to revision; but he 
refused to receive it on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional, The reasons given by 
the anti-revisionists, even including M. Sar- 
rien, centered about the inadvisability of 
making attacks on the Army. During the 
week the excitement increased, and culmi- 
nated on Sunday. The revisionists arranged 
for a public meeting and hired a hall. M. 
Paul Derouléde, one of the most violent men 
in Paris, who had been head of a League of 
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Patriots which the Government had sup- 
pressed, organized an opposition to the meet- 
ing. The owners of the hall, under advise- 
ment, refused to open it. There were pro- 
tests by those who had hired it, an incendi- 
ary speech by Derouléde and a general row. 
The revision party, including M. Pressensé, 
editor of the Zemfs, were arrested, but after- 
ward released. The whole city, however, is 
in turmoil, and many foreigners, in general 
fear of a return of the scenes of the Com- 
mune, it is said, are preparing to leave 
the city. 





: Not many details have 
The Upper Nile. teen allowed to transpire 
in reference to the trip of General Kitchener 
from Khartfim to Fashoda. We only know 
that it was Captain Marchand that he found 
therewith a small force, and that the gunson 
the two sides did not ‘‘go off of themselves.”’ 
It seems probable that the Captain was in a 
very precarious condition, that his force was 
really saved from annihilation by the ad- 
vance of General Kitchener, and that he was 
not able to show any documentary evidence 
that he represented any claim tothe territory 
by the French Government. A report has 
just reached the Government of the Congo 
State at Brussels, which is of interest in this 
connection. Three hundred miles or so 
above Fashoda, on the Nile, is Rejaf, where 
the Congo State sent an expedition two 
years ago to take possession of a ter- 
ritory leased to them by the British in 
1894. Rejaf was captured after a se- 
vere fight with the Mahdists, and its 
communications with the Congo State 
have been made very difficult by the Mahdist 
devastations of the intervening country. 
Futile attempts to communicate with them 
were made by the British on the Albert Ny- 
anza, and little was known of their condition. 
It isnow learned that in anticipation of 
the coming of the British under General 
Kitchener from the North, the Mahdist 
dervishes were ordered to attack the Belgian 
force at Rejaf. The Belgians were surprised 
but recovered themselves, and after a severe 
battle the dervishes’ retreated, completely 
routed, The way from Sobat, General Kitch- 
ener’s extreme garrison, so far as we know, 
above Fashoda to Rejaf, must now be open, 
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and we may presume that the connection will 
speedily be made by the British from either 
Fashoda or Albert Nyanza. The prize at 
stake is largely the fertile Bahr el Ghazal, 
whose lease to the Congo State lapsed, owing 
to French objections, and which will be 
claimed probably both by reat Britain and 
France. 





The changes in China have cul- 
minated in the death of the 
Emperor, nominally by. suicide, 
but it is generally believed by murder. 
Through the week there came varied reports, 
all pointing to a complete change in the 
government. Kang-yu-wei, the Cantonese 
reformer, under whose influence the Emperor 
had issued the edicts which have so surprised 
the world, saw the danger and escaped to 
Hongkong, where he took refuge on a Brit- 
ish man-of-war. Then came an Imperial 
edict practically rescinding the reformatory 
edicts, and ordering Chang Yen Hwan, one 
of Li Hung Chang’s opponents, under arrest ; 
while another official, who had been dis- 
missed at the demand of the British Govern- 
ment, was reinstated in office. Another of 


Revolution 
in China, 


the liberal advisers of the Emperor, who had 
been a Minister in Washington, was exiled 


to Turkestan. At the same time rumors 
spread of the Emperor’s illness and of plots 
against his life, all apparently intended to 
pave the way to the notice of hisdeath. On 
October Ist six men, said to be the conspir- 
ators, were executed; and the same day came 
a report, soon after confirmed, that the Em- 
peror was dead. Details are as yet lacking; 
but the prevalent opinion is that he was kill- 
ed, and many reports lay the charge against 
the Dowager Empress. The United States 
Minister at Peking telegraphs that in the 
city everything is quiet, tho there is fear of 
disturbance in the interior. On the same 
date, perhaps antecedent to Mr. Conger’s 
message, according to reports to London, a 
member of the British Legation was attacked 
and maltreated in the streets, and some 
American missionaries were also attacked. 
According to report, the new -Emperor is 
Yin, a grandson of Prince Kung, an intelli- 
gent man of pro-foreign leanings, and not 
likely to be under the tutelage of the Dow- 
ager Empress. 





THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


[Here is a poem of Whittier’s which was never published over his name, and I send it not only as a literary curi- 
osity, but as a production which deserves to be preserved on its own account. It will at once remind every reader of the 
hymn, ‘‘ The Worship of Nature,” which first appeared without a title in the ‘‘ Tent on the Beach.’’ And yet there is 
no line in it, and scarcely a phrase, which was used in this last-named poem. I find itin the New England Review, of 
Hartford, under date of January 24th, 1831, where it has no heading and is signed ‘“‘M.”’ Whittier was then editing the 
Review and was writing so much for it, both in: prose and verse, that he thought it best to disguise many of his pieces 
SO as to give the impression of a variety of contributors. The file of the Review before me was one preserved by Whit- 
tier, and he has indicated by pencil-marks the articles which were his own, tho signed by other initials. The poem is 
thus marked with crosses at the top and bottom: It would seem that ‘‘ The Worship of Nature’’ was a favorite theme of 
his, for a still earlier treatment of it I have found in the Haverhill Gazette of October sth, 1827, written before the poet 
was twenty years of age. It is a curious fact that while in the version of 1827 there are a few lines and phrases which 
were adopted forty years afterward, the lines given here are none of them copied in the final revision of the poem.— 
Samuat T. Pickarp.] o 


‘*The air When Night’s dark wings ‘are slowly 

Is glorious with the spirit-march furled 

Of messengers of prayer.”’ And clouds roll off the orient sky, 
And sunlight bursts upon the world, 

Like angels’ pinions flashing by, 
A matin hymn unheard willrise — 

From every flower, and hilland tree, 
And song's of joy float up the skies, 

Like holy anthems from the sea. 


There is a solemn hymn goes up 
From Nature to the Lord above, 
And offerings from ker incense-cup 
Are poured in gratitude and love; 
And from each flower that lifts its eye 
In modest silence in the shade 
To the strong woods that kiss the sky 


A thankful song of praise is made. When sunlight dies, and shadows fall, 


And Twilight plumes her rosy wing, 
Devotion’s breath lifts Music’s pall, 

And silvery voices seem to sing. 
-And when the earth falls soft torest, 

And young winds’ pinions seem to tire, 
And every wild and hidden dell, Then the pure streams upon its breast 

Where human footsteps never trod, Join their glad sounds with . Nature’s 
Is wafting songs of joy, which tell lyre. 

The praises of their maker—God. : 


There is no solitude on earth— 
‘* In every leaf there is a tongue’’— 
In every glen a voice of mirth— 
From every hill a hymn is sung; 


Each mountain gives an altar birth, And when the sky that bends above 


And has a shrine to worship given; 
Each breeze which rises from the earth 

Is loaded with a song of Heaven; 
Each wave that leaps along the main 


Is lighted up with spirit fires, 


‘A gladdening song of praise and Icve 


Is pealing from the sky-tuned lyres; 
And every star that throws its light 


From off Creation’s bending brow, 
Is offering on the shrine of Night 
The same unchanging subject-vow. 


Sends solemn musicon the air, 
And winds which sweep o’er o’cean’s plain 
Bear off their voice of grateful prayer. 


Thus Earth’s a temple vast and fair, 
Filled with the glorious works of love, 

When earth and sky and sea and air 
Join in the praise of God above; 

And still through countless coming years 
Unwearied songs of praise shall roll 

On plumes of love to Him who hears 
The softest strain in Music’s soul. 





| 
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THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE F, SEWARD, 


Formerty Unitep States Minister To CHINA. 


IN order to estimate properly passing 
events in China one must take a look back- 
ward. 

When I landed at Shanghai, nearly forty 
years ago, there were eight or ten ports at 
which foreigners were resident and conduct- 
ing trade. The first of these were opened 
under the provisions of treaties made in 
1842-44; the others under the treaties of 
1858-60. The first diplomatic representa- 
tives of foreign Governments to take up 
residence at Peking went there in 1860, 

It was evident then that new conditions 
must come’ about in China as the result of 
foreign trade, of the work of missionaries, 
and of pressure upon the Government 
by foreign States. At the moment, how- 
ever, there was nothing to indicate that the 
old conservative ideas of China had been 
broken down in any degree. China had 
submitted with the best grace possible to the 
opening of ports and to broader intercourse 
because the means taken to bring about these 
results could not be safely opposed. The 
Empire was as thoroughly committed to the 
old ideas as it ever had been. 

It is not out of place tocall attention for- 
cibly to the reasons why this condition of 
things existed. The Constitution of China 
was framed two thousand years ago. The 
autocratic Government then set up had been 
strengthened during the progress of the cen- 
turies by a line of policy carefully initiated 
and pursued for the purpose of establishing 
in the public mind the proposition that the 
Government was based upon the paternal 
idea and that the rule of the Emperor must 
be beneficent accordingly. In teaching its 
people the Government educated itself. The 
fact that the Chinese Constitution has 
lasted so long is evidence enough of the 
merit of the general results obtained. 

Under this system there have been no par- 
ties in the State. There have been rulers 
and the ruled. The play of forces which in 
every Western State has brought about the 
existence of two great parties, one tending 
to progress, the other to hold fast to conserv- 
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ative ways, had no effect in China, China 
all unconsciously to herself has been living, 
as it were, in a strait-jacket. 

When foreigners came in and settled at 
the open ports, when they brought about 
conditions of activity in the channels of trade, 
when the missionaries opened schools and 
hospitals not only at the ports but at widely 
scattered points over the whole country, 
when the missionary printing-presses began 
to turn out text-books of foreign knowledge 
and afterward periodicals dealing with ques- 
tions of the day, and when by the establish- 


_ ment of foreign legations at Peking an ade- 


quate defense was created for all foreign in- 
terests, the situation began to change. 

As the years went on there were individuals 
in China who became active as their oppor- 
tunities would allowin promoting progressive 
ways. Chinese merchants entered upon 
coastwise and over-the-sea commerce. They 
purchased and operated steamship lines. 
They set up cotton-mills. They essayed the 
building of railroads. Their work in these 
directions was such as intelligent observers 
had expected. Possessing practical intelli- 
gence of the highest order they made few 
mistakes, and their successes were such as to 
point to what China might become under a 
new régime. At the same time a new spirit 


_ was growing among the officials, The case 


of Li Hung Chang is in point. Educated 
in the strictest sect of Chinese conservatism, 
holding office continuously for a lifetime, 
never seeing that it was possible for him to 
break away from his connection with the 
conservative leaders of the country, he never- 
theless quietly and by slow degrees built up 
a new order of things. Arsenals and ship- 
yards were established, a navy was created, 
fortified naval stations were established, and 
the beginnings of railway construction and 
of mining operations: were brought about. 
Other men acting upon the same initiative 
came forward. Those of us who followed 
the course of events with interest bred of 
affection for China and the Chinese people 
saw much that was hopeful. We trusted 














that the day was at hand when with a happy 
adaptation of new departures to the old sys- 
tem China would grow strong enough to be 
independent of foreign dictation, and when, 
feeling that such was the fact, she would 
move forward rapidly. 

Then came the unfortunate war with 
Japan. The insular peninsula, under the 
stress of pressure brought to bear by her 
newly created but effective army and to es- 
cape trom difficulties which had arisen in the 
operation of her new parliamentary system, 
made much of events in Korea, and finally 
brought war against her ancient ally. Pos- 
sessed of the control of the sea she was suc- 
cessful from the outset, throwing upon Chi- 
nese soil in southern Manchuria forces which 
were invincible by those of China. I have 
insisted, and now insist, that a more unwise 
movement than the war precipitated by 
Japan upon China could not well be imag- 
ined. The dangers of the two empires were 
great. It had been a forming time for both. 
Their efforts should have been directed to a 
consolidation of national strength. In this 
way they could best meet their individual 
problems and could best put themselves in a 
position to resist foreign aggression. The 
two States should have moved along in alli- 
ance for mutual advantage, not in hostility 
paving the way for disaster.. Japan has so 
far suffered no harm as the result of her 
course, but for China the consequences have 
been disastrous in the extreme. 

At the moment when Japan had occupied 
southern Manchuria, thus’ controlling the 
northern shores of the Gulf of Pechili, Russia 
came forward ostensibly to befriend China. 
Under her initiative Japan was forced to re- 
linquish the territory in question and to con- 
tent herself with an indemnity payment and 
the island of Formosa, No one could over- 
estimate the obligation which was thus im- 
posed upon China by Russia. Manchuria is 
the seat of the reigning dynasty, and the dy- 
nasty could not see the control of Manchuria 
pass away without grave.forebodings as to 
the future. 

Russia, however, had purposes of her own 
in view. Possessed of the entire northern 
portion of the Asiatic continent she yet had 
no port free from ice on the Pacific. She 
must have an outlet for eastern Siberia, and 
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this could only be found on the Gulf of 
Pechili. So having placed China under ob- 
ligations she has stipulated for the right to 
build a railway across Manchuria to connect 
with her great Trans-Siberian road, and for 
the possession of a harbor which she could 
make a terminal for the road and could ade- 
quately fortify. All this has been granted 
by China with right regard to her obligations 
to Russia, doubtless with many misgivings, 
but under circumstances which would admit 
of no denial.. This Russian movement, so 
natural and so inevitable, has led Germany 
to seize a harbor which she may fortify, 
France to an extension of her control on the 
southern borders of China, and England to 
measures intended first to strengthen her 
position at Hongkong, and second to fore- 
stall ulterior movements on the part of Rus- 
sia and of Germany. And so has been 
brought about a situation which is generally 
considered in Western countries to threaten 
the partition of China among European 
States. 

It may well be imagined that the rude 
shocks which have come to China from these 
events have given force to the ideas of those 
Chinese who have felt that the old Empire 
must break loose from her ancieat ways and 
enter upon a career of progress. There are 
to-day still conservative men in China, but 
they are conservative with qualifications. 
There are also progressive men, and the be- 
ginnings of a progressive party. Li Hung 
Chang stands as the representative of what 
might becalled the liberal conservative. The 
Minister of the Foreign Office, recently driven 
out of Peking, stands for the liberal who has 
reached the conclusion that the old conserv- 
ative ideas should be abandoned altogether. 
Thus China has come to the time when, 
whether the liberals or the conservatives are 
to control, progressive steps are assured. 

The situation is one which might well have 
generated a revolution. A similar situation 
in Japan between the years 1858 and 1866 
did bring about a revolution there which was 
the beginning of the marvelous progress 
since made by Japan. In China it has just 
now caused a coup d'état. The Empress 


Mother has called a check to the young 
Emperor, and has aJready assumed apparently 
This movement on 


the direction of affairs, 
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* her part, however, is by no means so ex- 
traordinary as foreigners might suppose. She 
was one of the wives of the Emperor ‘of 
China who fled to Tartary in 1860 before the 
advance of the English and French forces. 
When the Emperor died there she returned 
to Peking with her child, and in alliance with 
the Empress Dowager, the first wife, over- 
threw the palace cabalists, declared her child 
the heir to the throne, and set up a regency. 
The boy came to the throne fourteen 
years later, but died in two or three years 
without heir. The two womenthen brought 
forward as heir to the throne a child who 
was cousin to the last Emperor, and they 
again conducted the affairs of the Empire as 
regents. The Empress Dowager passed 
away in a few years, the Empress Mother, as 
she is known in China, holding the Govern- 
ment untilthe present Emperor came to the 
throne three yearsago. It does not need to 
be said that this woman possesses intelli- 
gence and strength of will in a remarkable 
degree. She has been the practical ruler of 
China since 1860. Her act in setting aside 
the Emperor is not altogether without justi- 
fication in Chinese practices. Under the 
Chinese system the father of a family, and 
measurably the mother, controls the family so 
long as life lasts. It may even be said that 
the Empress would not give any great shock 
to the public mind of China in acting upon 
the theory that she was herself better quali- 
fied to handle the reins of Government than 
the young man whom she had brought for- 
ward to succeed to power. The Emperor 
apparently has submitted to her control, and 
we have heard nothing to indicate that the 
Chinese people resent her act. 

One cannot attempt, at this distance and 
upon the imperfect information which has 
come to us, to declare what the future has 
in store. It is absolutely idle to judge the 
situation by foreign notions. The Chinese 
are the Englishmen of the East. They have 
practical sense, and they are not led away by 
doctrinaire theories. They area peace-loving 
people, not given to making revolutions or 
to indulge in revolutionary ideas. It has 
been said that they are not a patriotic peo- 
ple, and yet it is said that they have intense 
pride of stock. I have not myself seena 
lack of loyalty in the official class. Li Hung 
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Chang was told by Gordon that he ought to 
seize the throne, and that if he would enter 
upon the enterprise Gordon would stand at 
his back. The great Viceroy was loyal to 
his trust. In the midst of discouragements 
such as few statesmen have had to face and 
of temptations, too, such as assail few men, 
he was faithful. I believe that there will be 
loyalty to the existing Government, and that 
whether the Government is administered by 
the Emperor or by the Empress Mother, 
progressive measures will be undertaken. I 
am by no means sure that progressive meas- 
sures undertaken with the conservatism 
which has heretofore characterized the Em- 
press and her great ally,-Li Hung Chang, 
will not be more profitable than those 
which might have been instituted by the 
young Emperor under the advice of hotter 
heads. 

There is still room for hope, then, on the 
part of the friends of China. It is by no 
means certain that Russia, having acquired a 
port on the Gulf of Pechili and access to it, 
will not respect the remaining territorial 
rights of China. It is by no means certain 
that the German people would sustain a 
movement intended to bring about the oc- 
cupation by Germany of any considerablé 
district. France has many questions of her 
own to deal ‘with other than the setting up 
of an empire on Chinese soil. England de- 
sires the open door, not further territorial 
responsibilities. But the hope of China lies 
not so much in the moderation of European 
Powers as in her own capacity to make her- 
self strong without delay. All that has hap- 
pened has not as yet touched the strength of 
China. Her four hundred millions of people, 
occupying as fertile a territory as lies under 
the sun, are intact. If she desires to open 
mines and build railways, establish schools 
and arsenals and shipyards, and set on foot 
an army, she can carry the work forward in 
all these directions without extreme difficu!- 
ty. It is not too much to say that a strong 
man at the head of Chinese affairs within 
ten years could place the Empire in sucha 
position that she could defy the world in 
arms. It isa people of great capacity in all 
directions. Her statesmen for natural abil- 
ity will-bear comparison with those of any 
nation. Her people are frugal, and capable 
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of sustaining hardships. There have been 
fields on which Chinese soldiers, trained by 
Ward and Gordon, have done remarkable 
things. No one can afford to underrate the 
high qualities of the Chinese. And no one, 
‘considering their present situation with a 
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right regard for the difficulties which they 
have met and have yet to meet, can fail to 
sympathize with them and hope that their 
future may be brighter than the present 
would seem to promise. 


New York Crry. 








SPANISH AND FRENCH RELATIONS. 


BY M. GUSTAVE DE MOLINARI, 


Epitor-1n-CHIEF OF THE ‘‘ JOURNAL DES Economists,” Paris. 


Is it necessary to state that commercial 
interests exercise much more influence over 
the relations of nations with one another 
than do sentiments of sympathy springing 
from oneness of race and common historic 
souvenirs? And what is true of sympathies 
is still more true of antipathies between 
peoples. 

The business and financial interests which 
united France and Spain are, especially as 
regards the latter country, of considerable 
importance. The exports of Spain per year 
amount to from 1,400 to 1,500 millions of 
francs, Of this sum 350 millions, or nearly 
a quarter, must be set down to France. On 
the other hand, France exported last year 
merchandise to the value of 7,544 millions of 
francs. The portion of this going to Spain 
is, of course, much less—but one twenty- 
second of the total sum. And, I may say 
in passing, if attention was paid to the de- 
mands of our protectionists it would be still 
less. 

Wines are the chief article of export from 
Spain into France. They amounted last 
year to ninety-eight millions of francs, to the 
great displeasure of our viticulturists who 
keep up a continual cry for the raising of 
the duty, notwithstanding the fact that these 
Spanish wines, containing so much alcohol, 
can be used for purposes of dilution, thus 
greatly improving native French wines which 
are by this means more easily exported. 
But protectionists, at least in France, are 
not always famous for a knowledge of what 
is to their advantage. 

The financial bonds which unite the two 
countries are even still stronger than the 
commercial ones. It is in France that Spain 
has found most of the capital for which she 
has had need. This is due, in the first 





place, to the provident spirit and to the 
habits of economy which characterize French 
men, and especially French women, and 
which make them great producers of capital. 
Our more prudent investors prefer to put 
their savings in French Government secu- 
rities, and our debt of thirty-six mulliards, 
the largest in the world, affords them ample 
facility to gratify this preference. But the 
State debt, the French railway shares, those 
of the crédit foncier, etc., pay but a low in- 
terest, scarcely three per cent. So those of 
us ready to take more risks are tempted to 
go in for foreign investments, and the con- 
sequence is that it is estimated that twenty- 
five milliards of French capital have been 
consumed in the purchase of the State and — 
railway bonds of Russia, Austria-Hungary, 

Italy, Spain, Turkey, Egypt, etc. . 

In what proportion does Spain enter into 
this total? Our financial statisticians do not 
agree on this point, as on many others. 
While M. Raphaél Georges Lévy estimates 
at five milliards of francs French capital 
invested in Spain, the editor of the Rentzer, 
M. Alfred Neymarck, places the figures at 
not more than from two and one-half to three 
milliards; and I am inclined to think the last 
statement is nearer right. According to the 
same authority, these investments are dis. 
tributed as follows: One to one and a half 
milliards in Spanish Government bonds, and 
from one and a half to two milliards in vari- 
ous kinds of investments, almost all the 
Spanish railroads having been built with 
French money. These different investments 
return on an average five per cent., so that 
French investors draw annually from Spain 
about 125 to 150 millions of francs. 

French capitalists are, therefore, deeply 
concerned in the re-establishment on a solid 
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basis of the financial and economic life of 
Spain. At this very moment the question is 
being agitated of organizing a syndicate for 
the defense of the interests of the French 
holders of Spanish securities. The question 
may be asked whether these bondholders, 
organized or not, can exert enough influence 
to decide the French Government to come 
to the aid of Spain otherwise than by offer- 
ing her its diplomatic good offices. I very 
much doubt it even if supported by the 
popular sympathies for a nation of Latin 
race. 

It is a common thing to exaggerate singu- 
larly the political influence of sympathies or 
antipathies. In the first place, it should be 
noted that both of these sentiments are es- 
sentially fickle and changeable, at least so 
far as France is concerned. Thus, under 
the Restoration, we were seized with an. ex- 
traordinary sympathy for the Greeks. Ca- 
naris, Bozzaris and the other heroes of the 
Grecian War for Independence were exceed- 
ingly popular in France and inspired Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Orzentales.’’ To-day we are 
perfectly indifferent to the Greeks, and a 
short time ago we allowed them to be 
crushed by the Turks without scrupleor re- 
morse. Atthetime of the July Monarchy 
the Poles took the place of the Greeks in 
public favor. After the suppression of the 
Polish insurrection of 1831 the refugees 
were received in Paris with openarms, The 
Government, urged on by popular feeling, 
even voted them a subsidy; and you can find 
in the annals of Parliament the petition of a 
well-meaning individual who asked for office 
because he was an unfortunate Polish pa- 
triot. But when the ‘insurrection of 1863 
broke out, the popularity of Poland had 
considerably diminished, and since the 
Franco-Russian alliance it has sunk to 
zero. 

lt was next the turn of Italian sympathies. 
The Italian War of 1859 was popular in 
France. Garibaldi was the hero of the 
hour, and the return of the victorious army 
of Solferino called forth an indescribable en- 
thusiasm. But the favor enjoyed by Italy 
was of shortduration. It did not survive the 
War of 1870; and since the formation of the 
Triple Aliiance it has given place to a spirit 
ot ill-concealed hostility. 
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It should further be said that since that 


unfortunate war, the altruistic sentiments of 
our people have grown considerably weaker. 
Before that time foreigners were readily 
looked upon as friends—inferior friends, 
probably, but friends, nevertheless. 
the only exception to this rule was the Eng- 
lish nation, with whom was still associated 
the recollection of Waterloo, not to speak of 
earlier struggles, and whose -pride is natu- 
rally antipathetic to French vanity. Since 
the War of. 1870 the Germans have been 
placed in the same category; but this French 
hatred of Germany is superficial and acci- 
dental, not deeply rooted. There would bea 
sincere reconciliation between the two nations 
if the Alsace-Lorraine problem could be 
solved in a way compatible with French 
national feeling. 

But what is the political value of these 
sympathies and of these antipathies, and 
what influence do they exercise on the rela- 
tions of France with foreign nations? Their 
value and influence are, if not -absolutely 
null, at least almostinfinitesimal. The grand 
mass of the people of France entertains no 
friendly feeling for the English—quite the 
contrary. But a war with England would, 
nevertheless, be unpopular. Why? Because 
even if there exist no sentimental bonds be- 
tween us, we are attached to England by 
enormous and multiple material interests; 
because in a total of 3,598 millionsof French 
exportations in 1897, England figured for 
1,135 millions—that is far more than a quar- 
ter, so that an armed conflict with ‘‘ Perfidi- 
ous Albion’’ would throw out of work more 
thana million laborers. 
situation, the newspapers, which echo public 
sentiment, may indulge in very uncompli- 
mentary reflections on the United Kingdom 
without succeeding in provoking a rupture 
between the two countries, 
considerations far outweigh national dis- 
likes, even when of the most inveterate na- 
ture, in international relations, 
is true of antipathies holds quite as good in 
the case of sympathies. 

At the beginning of the Spanish-American 
War the beam of French sympathies tipped 
decidedly in the direction of Spain. But the 
weight of material interests certainly did 
much to right it. The French Government, 
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having a regard, as it was bound to do, for 
the demands of trade, observed the strictest 
neutrality throughout the conflict. 

Without wishing to say anything displeas- 
ing to sentimental minds, should we not re- 
joice at this predominance of interests over 


sympathies and antipathies? Commercial 
ties bind nations together more closely every 
day, and the hour is not far off when the de- 
velopment of this international bond will. 
assure peace throughout the world. 


Paris, FRANCE. 
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BY SARAH GRAND, 


AuTuor oF “ THE HEAveNnty Twins.” 


WHEN a party of well-bred young English- 
men or young Americans—for they are not 
to be distinguished from each other as a 
rule, the family likeness is so marked—come 
into contact with young men of other nations 
at a foreign hotel, it is easy to see why we 
are the dominant race. For strength, ease, 
grace, good taste and good looks; for a cer- 
tain manly dignity which commands attention 
and deference, combined with a certain 
gracious diffidence of manner which ex- 
presses respect, no nation can be compared 
to them. ty 

At the first glance one might be inclined to 
suppose that young men are nowadays pretty 
much what they always were; but upon con- 
sideration one perceives that a subtle change 
has been operating, especially of late years. 
The young Englishman of to-day is so much 
more cosmopolitan, so much less provincial 
now that he is no longer the exclusive prod- 
uct of a narrow set, as he was in the days 
when he made the grand tour with a tutor, and 
looked out upon every phase of modern life 
from the point of view of some ancient author, 
tempered by insular prejudice. A gentleman 
is more of a gentleman than he used to be, 
and an ’Arry less ’Arryishin all classes, For 
let no class flatter itself that it has the mo- 
nopoly of gentlehood, or is free from the 
disgrace of ’Arryism; both are innate; mat- 
ters of the mind and moral nature which 
manners reflect; so that we have noble 
knights of labor, distinguished for the finest 
curtesy, and ’Arry-bounders of the aristoc- 
racy whom it would be impossible to present 
to any decent family. The law reports give 
some notion of what ’Arryism may be in 
high places, and force the conviction that 
there is no ’Arry so hopeless as an ’Arry of 
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good birth; while the life story of manya 
man who has raised himself from the ranks 
and proved himself worthy to associate with 
the best in the land, makes for the conclu- 
sion that the seeds of refinement are sown by 
nature in the most diverse places, and may 
be brought to perfection anywhere by culti- 
vation, 

What strikes us most in reviewing our 
knowledge of the modern young man is the 
astonishing variety he presents. The old 
types survive and flourish side by side with 
the new. One has specimens of all kinds on 
one’s own visiting list. Some of them are 
hardy, as if destined to endure, while others 
are already flickering to extinction. It is in- 
teresting to live in a period of transition like 
this, when human beings are being drawn to 
a center, as it were, focused, summed up 
and sorted. Weare actually contemplating 
phases which will only survive us as tradi- 
tions, and some of us may live to be won- 
dered at for what we have seen, even as the 
last man who slew a mastodon must have 
been wondered at. The young Yahoos, who 
howled at Cambridge a year ago in their 
jubilant relief because it had been decided 
not to grant degrees to women, will be held 
to have been extraordinarily primitive by 
their own great-grandchildren. In _ fifty 
years’ time even undergraduates will make 
merry over the record of the significant ex- 
hibition of abject terror displayed by their 
predecessors in 1897 when the prospect of 
being brought into competition with the 
finer wits of women was imminent, By the 
end of our own day, in fact, if the present 
rate of prozress continues unchecked, there 
will remain but a few bald-headed represent- 
atives of that sort of young man, antiquated 
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bores, such as survive from every period, 
with eyes turned inward so that they are un- 
aware of other ideas than their own. 

Even women, in spite of their superior 
sense of justice and love of right, sacrifice 
accuracy to epigram sometimes, or catch the 
trick of glib generalization, and are apt to 
say of men that they are this and that, lump- 
ing every variety of them together as has 
been the habit of men for ages when speak- 
ing of women—*‘ Wonien are curious,’’ for 
example, as if all women were curious and 
nomen, Warned of that error by observa- 
tion of its silliness, we do not boldly assert, 
as we might otherwise have done, that 
women are progressive and men stick-in-the- 
mud, altho at first sight this seems to be ab- 
solutely true of the modern young man as 
compared with the modern girl. The fact 
is, however, that we are deceived by their 
respective rates of progress. The girl-is ad- 
vancing so much faster than the young man 
that she makes it appear as tho he were sta- 
tionary; but in reality he is advancing also, 
slowly, in some directions almost imper- 
ceptibly. Their different rate of progress is 
due to the fact that the man resents the 
slightest hint that he is not perfect, the 
women considers the hint, if it be true or 
not, and profits by it. Therefore she is im- 
proving herself steadily all the time, while 
the man persists in his faults. A peevish 
vanity is the bane of man in such matters; 
the woman suffers from no detrimental self- 
conceit. But whether for good or evil it is 
the nature of man to answer to expectation. 
Our ancestors in their own day were admired 
for excesses for which they would now be 
despised. For there has been a complete 
change of sentiment on the subject of self- 
indulgence. We no longer allow ourselves 
to be dictated to by afew irresponsible 
beings with a pretty talent for turning 
phrases, but no control of themselves. We 
have our own idea of what a man should be, 
and it is rapidly putting the kind of person 
who was once considered a fine fellow quite 
out of fashion. We find the Jew-baiting 
Gratiano insufferable. Any self-respecting 
modern maiden would refuse to play beaten 
hound for twenty minutes to the bullying 
Petruchio. After that scene in the Cathe- 
dral, Hero would decline, without thanks, to 
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have anything more to say to Claudio; and 
Hermione would thank Heaven for her free- 
dom and would risk no more in such a mar- 
riage. Tom Jones and Roderick Random 
would not be tolerated in the servants’ hall. 
Even Charles Surface—when the screen falls 
and he begins his tasteless jeers—is all out 
of tune and jars. The man who had not the 
decency at least to hold his tongue in view of ° 
the lady’s terrible position is not what we 
call a. gentleman. To please us a char- 
acter must have more than one good 
point; it must be complete. It is not 
enough for us that a drunken spendthrift 
roysterer can be sentimental on occasion 
about a portrait. The touch of sentiment 
may be an indication of promising possibili- 
ties; but we should not take him ona single 
indication; we should await developments. 
The average man is not so thorough a stu- . 
dent of human nature as the average woman 
when she gets out of her intellectual infancy 
and begins to think. The man-stops the 
story before the real complications begin; 
the woman follows it on to its logical conclu- 
sion; and so by degrees her influence is ex- 
panding our knowledge of life, and’ carrying 
it on to the point at which it may become 
useful to herself and beneficial to the race. 
In human affairs the law of supply and de- 
mand holds good, and it is women who reg- 
ulate it. It is women who form public opin- 
ion—not in the newspaper or on the plat- 
form, but in the nursery; what they teach 
their children in the nursery to-day will be- 
come the public opinion of to-morrow. 
Women, therefore, are responsible for the 
subtle change which is already apparent in the 
views of society on the subject of whata man 
should ‘be; by creating the demand for a 
higher type they are insuring the production 
of one. To us who recognize the infinite 
possibilities still latent in man it is pathetic 
to see how little he used to expect of him- 
self. One does not know whether to set him 
down as an astonishingly modest creature’ or 
a singularly fatuous one when one thinks of 
the curious trivialities on which he was wont 
to base his claim to manliness—the number 
of bottles of wine he could drink at a sitting, 
and soon. Happily the modern young man 
has got beyond that. If he ever makes his 
stomach the measure of his manhood he has 
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at least the grace to be ashamed to own it— 
outside the circles in which the Putney Pet, 
and that kind of thing still linger, a ridicu- 
lous survival. 

But because of the variety of him, the 
modern young man is not to be compressed 
satisfactorily into one short article. Every 
calling he follows makes its own distinct 
mark on the man; and in each—art, medicine, 
letters, journalism, law, trade, politics (celes- 
tial and terrestrial, as represented by Church 
and State)—there are representatives of every 
social grade from gentleman innate to un- 
mitigated ‘‘bounder.’’ It would be impos- 
sible to do justice to such a medley in a 
limited space; and even if one could do it, it 
is not when a young man comes to his 
calling that he is most interesting, but. be- 
fore, when he is still promising. There 
are to-day two marked young types in 
what is known as Society, the military and 
the university, or the kempt and the un- 
kempt. The salient points of each are well 
marked as they come into our every-day life, 
and every hostess knows the difference. One 
of the weak points of A/ma Mater is that 
she does not mend the manners of her sons. 
A young man who enters his university a 
boor, will leave it a boor—a thing which is 
well-nigh impossible after the _ train- 
ing for military life. In appearance 
and manner, at all events,- officer and 
gentleman are synonymous terms, The 
young university man is undisciplined. He 
is apt to leave his room late in the morn- 
ing, and leave it all in disorder. He never 
seems to know when his hair should be cut, 
and his clothes are often but imperfectly 
brushed. There is much to be desired in the 
cut of them, too; and he puts them on 
slouchily. When he has money he spends 
more on himself in every way than the young 
military man, and the result is much less sat- 
isfactory, for his taste is of the crudest. 
When he does not come of a rich family he 
is selfishly content to let the education of his 
sisters be skimped for his benefit. He takes 
it for granted that their clothing should be 
shabby, and does not trouble about the care- 
worn face of his mother, so long as she pays 
to the uttermost cheerfully. He is great on 
what a man can do and what a woman can- 
not do, and on what a man must do to get 
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on—the which is generally anything itpleases 
him to do; and he takes his pleasures apartt- 
from his family for the very .good reason, as 
he says himself, that they are not fit for la- 
dies. He gives himself many airs, too—airs 
of wisdom, airs of learning—patronizes wom- 
en, and advises priggishly. He judges all 
women by the silly ones in his family, and 
makes merry on the subject of black beetles 
and mice. This jeer is a particularly hardy 
perennial. It is to be found in all sorts of 
light literature, in the law courts, in journal- 
ism, and any other calling open to the monot- 
onous minds of academic men, for whom the 
same old jests have to do duty from genera- 
tion to generation. It is the universities that 
linger longest behind the times, They pride 
themselves on spreading knowledge; but the 
education they give is probably little better 
than it was in the days when Macaulay com- 
plained that a man might secure every aca- 
demical honor, and yet find himself, at four 
or five and twenty, entering upon life with 
his education still to begin. 

In the old days when the universities were 
an intellectual force in the country, students 
went to them as boys, and left them on the 
threshold of manhood; to-day they enter at 
a time of life when they should be going out 
into the world to make careers for them- 
selves—a time when the conceit of adoles- 
cence instead of being brought under the 
chastening restraint of the discipline it so 
much requires, is rather fostered than cured 
by the academic atmosphere. So that you 
will find many a youth idling about the col- 
leges, playing at life and giving opinions that 
no one wants, while elsewhere mere boys are 
helping to consolidate the Empire and to de- 
fend and extend our frontiers, The man who 
has it in him to make his mark after having 
suffered the stultifying process of the univer- 
sity system is bound to be an exceptionally 
great man. 

With the military type of young man it is 
different. His profession is to kill, yet ‘* Live 
and let Live ’’ might be his motto. He is con- 
servative in principle, but opposes no reason- 
able advance, his tendency being to experi- 
ment rather than to theorize. If it were 
proposed to raise a corps of Amazons to- 
morrow he would be for trying how it would 
answer. His outlook on life is unprejudiced 
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by his education, he sees all phases fresh- 
ly; and he does not search the classics to 
find an explanation of the human nature in 
a London drawing-room. With regard to 
women in the abstract he may be somewhat 
behind the times; but to the women of his 
own family he is usually charming. The 
pleasures he likes best are the pleasures they 
can share with him. He makes his sisters 
his comrades, as he will make his wife in 
after years, is devoted to his mother and the 
intimate chum of his father. His favorite 
pursuits are refined. He abhors low com- 
pany, and is not as arule to be found in bars, 
public billiard-rooms or music-halls. When 
_ he does appear at such places he remembers 
‘that he is a gentleman. He is scrupulously 
neat, and dresses extremely well at a small 
cost. His education has generally been 
sound, and he is often an accomplished lin- 
guist and a good draftsman, also artistic in 
many ways. But whatever his attainments, 
he is modest about them. He is more inter- 
ested in practical questions of the day than 
in ancient literature. In character he is self- 
reliant, altho his manners are diffident; and 


both in public and private he is a more. 


agreeable person to deal with than the aca- 
demic man. But he has his deficiencies. 
He looks upon learning too much as a means 
to an end, and is seldom taugit to delight in 
it for its own sake, the result being that only 
too often he drops all intellectual pursuits, 
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and deteriorates in consequence both in char- 
acter and intelligence. His appreciation of 
a great deal that is going on in the world is 
apt to be narrow. Hetakes life pretty much 
as he finds it, and is content to let things be 
as they are. He will profit bya reform when 
he can, but will not help to make one. His 
great limitation is lack of sympathetic in- 
sight in anything outside his own life. His 
range of vision is bounded by his own con- 
cerns; he has seldom or never any ambition 
to leave the world a little better than he 
finds it, even if he realizes that it is not as 
happy a place all round as it might be. 

But whatever his shortcomings, if only he 
extended to women at large the chivalrous * 
consideration he shows to the women of his 
own family there would be very little fault to 
find with him. 

One could wish for all young men some- 
thing of the soldier’s training. A compul- 
sory two or three years of the West Point 
system would be of enormous benefit to most 
ofthem. There is nothing like it for disci- 
pline, for polishing, for physical develop- 
ment, and for the teaching of self-reliance 
and self-respect. It is surprising that peo- 
ple.who can afford it do not oftener send 
their sons toa military college just to have 
them set up and to make men of them 
whether they destine them for the army sub- 
sequently or not. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





ON BECOMING A NAVAL OFFICER. 


BY PARK 


A NUMBER of our readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT have asked what are the character- 
istics which adapt a boy to become a naval 
officer—and generally what kind of a career 
that of a naval officer is. As the official re- 
quirements for admission to the Naval 
Academy can be obtained in print, and set 
‘out with every necessary detail from one’s 
Congressman, or by writing directly to the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, I shall not refer to them here. 

So long as the present seniority system of 
promotion prevails in the navy, the younger 
a boy enters the national school, the better 
for him if all goes well in after life. If he is 
able to go in at sixteen he should doso. A 
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year or two of youth in his favor may deter- 
mine whether he shall finish his career as an 
admiral instead of as a captain. 

No matter what a boy’s.attainments or in- 
clinations may be, it is useless to put him 
in the navy unless he has a thoroughly 
strong constitution. Health at the time of 
entry is not enough—even if it be sufficient 
to carry him past the examining surgeons. 
There should be every indication that he has 
the physical stamina which can be relied 
upon to sustain the man of mature years 
after a life of trying work, so that he will not 
find his career stopped by a retiring board 
just when he has reached that age when the 
drudgery of routine subordination begins to 
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give place to the responsibilities of command. 
Officers of long service break down frequent- 
ly from nervous prostration or from inability 
to regain their strength after attacks of the 
fevers common on tropical stations. It is 
therefore important to look to the boy’s 
heredity, and if his forebears be weak launch 
him in some other calling. 

Of the specific imperfections which may de- 
velop in after life, defective vision is the most 
common and equally the most fatal toa suc- 
cessful navalcareer. For this the ax may fall 
at any time, and the particular cause may be 
one which would be of little moment in other 
circumstances. I have known a lieutenant 
of nearly thirty years’ service and highly 
distinguished as a specialist, peremptorily re- 
tired just on the eve of promotion because 
color blindness‘was then seemingly for the 
first time exhibited, and despite the fact that 
he had passed several rigid physical examina- 
tions in the interval. : 

That the Government will accord to an 
officer much time for recuperation or to ex- 
periment with treatments to meet the devel- 
opment of chronic physical troubles cannot 
be safely relied upon. If he has had con- 
siderable sick leave and a necessity arises for 
his service in some particular billet, and 
thereupon he demurs to his orders on the 
ground of ill-health, the next communication 
from Washington is apt to be a command to 
present himself before the Retiring Board; 
after that, if the verdict is unfavorable, he 
stays ‘‘on the beach’”’ with no further pro- 
motion, and a salary at most of three-quar- 
ters the sea pay of his grade. There is no 
going out and coming back again; no tem- 
porary ‘‘withdrawals from business’’ to 
- which the citizen invalid may resort. The 
career is blighted, and the victim is usually 
unfitted by age and habits to begin a new 
one. 

But, given sound health and a good con- 
stitution, the most important general quali- 
ties to be possessed at the outset are quick 
intelligence and a capacity for study. It is 
little exaggeration to say that the naval offi- 
cer has got to be a navigator, a seaman, an 
astronomer, a gunner, a lawyer—versed both 
in international and military law—an electri- 
cian, a surveyor, a torpedoist, a chemist, a 
diplomatist, a metallurgist and a steam en- 
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gineer. Nevertheless, he must avoid being 
a ‘‘jack of all trades and master of none,”’ 
The only solution of the problem lies in 
study capacity, the power to recognize and 
grasp principles ratherthan merely to memo- 
rize tasks. If{a boy has a natural inclination 
this way he has a great advantage. In any 
event his training before trying for Annapo- 
lis should have this clear tendency. The 
prize scholar who declaims Burke’s orations 
at school exhibitions, or writes thoughtful 
essays on his understanding of Robert Brown- 
ing’s poems, is less promising, on the whole, 
than the youth who has a bulldog gripon the 
multiplication table, and who, in these days - 
of Keely motors and gold-from-sea-water 
delusions, cannot be led by any mathematical 
or mechanical jugglery into a doubt that the 
product of two and two is ever anything but 


exactly four. The Naval Academy does not 


cram its students, nor attempt to do so; but 
it requires from them this capacity for study, 
and then teaches them how to use it; and as 
a consequence, there is a sort of versatility, 
of intellectual catholicity—to com a term— 
among the naval officers which is difficult 
to find elsewhere, and which enables them 
effectively to grapple with widely separated 
branches of knowledge. The boy, therefore, 
who shows no talent except such as depends 
on power of memory will be handicapped in 
the naval race. 

So, also, if he has not got a plain obvious 
taste for applied science and mathematics he 
had better not essay the naval career at all. 
Seamanship and gunnery are merely applied 
mechanics, and navigation applied mathe- 
matics. These are the great fundamentals 
of the profession of the line officer; and 
steam-engineering, again applied science, 
replaces them in that of the naval engineer. 
Nor has the navy any use for men whose 
habits of mind are inherently theoretical, or 
who are unable to keep the bridge always 
ready over the gulf between theory and prac- 
tice. There is no time to guess about the 
concurrent influences of currents, tides, 
chronometer corrections and compass errors 
with a shoal under the bow, and still less 
time to consider ballistics when the gun sight 
ranges true on the water-line, and it is a 
question which is going to deliver the fatal 
shot first, your antagonist or yourself, The 
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youngster at the Naval Academy discovers a 
little of this when the practice ship which he 
is handling under sail refuses to come about 
(the captain having quietly provided that 
something go wrong), and over the turmoil 
and thrashing of canvas and rigging as the 
vessel hangs in the wind, he hears the stern 
command: ‘‘Give your orders, sir!” and 
finds hesitation met by the still sharper di- 
rection to surrender the charge of the deck 
and stand down. The navy is no place for 
dreamers, nor for people who merely know 
why, without also knowing how. 

Natura] inclination for the sea is an excel- 
lent qualification, but hardly a necessary one; 
nor can much dependence be placed upon 
a fancy for the romantic side of the sailor’s 
life. The modern naval officer has very lit- 
tle of the shiver-my-timbers mariner left in 
him —and even the cadet is apt to resent be- 
ing called a ‘‘middy’’ and to express much 
disgusted weariness when so regarded. In- 
deed, it is a little incongruous nowadays to 
call up reminiscences of Peter Simple or Mid- 
shipman Easy, beside the graduated cadet or 
ensign who very likely has a full beard and is 
married. The naval officer looks upon his 
profession no differently from the lawyer 
and the doctor, and even in circumstances 
which make history, or are replete with the 
unusual or the romantic, rarely considers 
them from other than a matter of fact if not 
a severely technical point of view. But if a 
boy has what may be termed all-around 
handiness, and if then his tendency is to the 
water, if he shows a desire to make boats and 
gets skilful in sailing them, if he grasps 
quickly the sailor-man’s ways of dealing with 
rope and rigging, or especially has an innate 
courage in the face of wind and weather, he 
is fortune’s own choice for the sea. 

Yet still more is needed. A naval officer 
is of necessity a leader of men. Much can 
be and is gained by discipline and experience; 
but the best commanders, like poets, are 
born and not made. The boy who is habit- 
ually shrinking, fearful of self-assertion, yet 
lacking in self-control, nervous in the sense 
of irritable, and vacillating, may still have 
the personal courage which would take him 
creditably through a fight; but the vocation 
is not for him. What it needs is patience, 
coolness, dogged persistence, ready assump- 
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tion of proper responsibility, quick decision 
and equally quick action, and the capacity 
to inspire confidence in others. 

Beyond all this is intelligent audacity. 
Not the boldness which is mere recklessness 
and the taking of the chances of forlorn 
hopes, but the audacity which comes from 
thorough knowledge, keen judgment and in- 
flexible decision. Men with this quality do- 
not always first reach the best places; but 
when they get the chance to win victories 
they win them, and then the best places fall 
tothem by right. The last generation saw 
this proved at Mobile; the present one at 
Manila. 

And now what is this career for which all 
these exacting qualifications are demanded? 
Stripped of its romance and looked at, as it 
must be, inthe normal piping times of peaee, 
it offers little of that which the world finds 
most attractive. To become rich through it 
is impossible. The highest salary is that of 
a rear-admiral, $6,000 per year when at sea, 
out of which the recipient has to pay for all 
the official entertaining which is incumbent 
on him. In other services special funds are 
allowed for this; but the American admiral, 
especially when in command of the Euro- 
pean station, may find difficulty in keeping 
out of debt unless he has private pecuniary 
resources on which to draw.* After he is 
retired he receives $4,500 per year, and this 
income dies with him. The larger part of a 
man’s career is, however, spent in the grade 
of lieutenant, and then his highest pay is 
$2,600 per year at sea, and $2,200 when on 
shore duty, and $1,800 when on leave or 
waiting orders. A cruise lasts from two to 
three years; and if the officer, as is the case 
with most of them, has a family to support 
(it is almost proverbial that they marry early 
in life), he then has to maintain two estab- 
lishments—for himself-in his ship, for his 
family at home. Uncle Sam provides him 
with nothing on board but a place to sleep, 
furniture, and, sometimes, with crockery. 
The mess to which he belongs does its own 
housekeeping, and of this he pays his allot- 
ted share. Then he has to purchase his 
numerous uniforms and keep them spick and 
span, and naturally feels entitled to a little 





*A British rear-admiral in command of a squadron 
abroad receives $5,475 pay and $8,210 table money. 
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pocket-money for use ashore. But there are 
also the claims ot the wife and children left be- 
hind, The problem of adjustment of shares 
between the breadwinner and the breadwin- 
ner’s dependents is a grave one, and usually 
is solved by the former appropriating to him- 
self barely enough to meet inevitable ex- 
penses, and resolutely refraining (too often, 
alas!) from accepting hospitalities through a 
feeling of inability to return them, When 
he ison shore duty he has a chance to get 
acquainted with his family, and accomplishes 
wonderful economies in stretching his pay to 
cover school bills. 

If a boy has naturally strong domestic 
tastes the naval career may prove one long 
martyrdom ; for it is a homeless sort of 
life. Cruises recurring every three years 
or so break up the household established 
in the intervals; and even the shore as- 
signments may be at San Francisco, for a 
tour, and then at Pensacola, and next time 
at New York, and so on all over the country 
wherever there may be a naval station or 
lighthouse office, and the family mode of 
living may soon begin to resemble that of 
the Bedouin Arabs. There is a fund of char- 
acter-study for the novelist in this nomad 
existence, and some bits of real pathos now 
and then. I knew a young father who never 
saw his two-year-old son except through a 
photograph, the little life coming and going 
during the span of a China cruise. 

That there is a certain amount of personal 
risk and exposure, even in peace times, is, of 
course, a necessary incident of the profes- 
sion, War-ships go anywhere, as the inter- 
ests of the country demand; and their crews 
face the fevers of the Isthmus or the African 
coast or the hardships of the Arctic seas with 
equal readiness. 

The naval officer’s career is, however, far 
from being all made up of the seamy side. 
No matter how lowly a man’s extraction may 

. be, his uniform takes him to the highest so- 
cial plane. He is a gentleman—I use the 
term in its narrow, Old World signification 
—by right of his profession, and his profes- 
sion sees to it that he becomes one in the 
broadest sense of the word. He need never 
cultivate the gentle art of social struggling, 
for society struggles to welcome him. The 
first thing that he learns at the Naval Acad- 
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emy is that he:is not ‘‘Smith,” but Mr, 
Smith, and that there are no ‘‘ boys”’ in the 
institution, and that he may not refer to his 
associates save as ‘‘ gentlemen.” 

He discovers, likewise, that in -his new 
career there is acode of honor in actual 
practice, such as the world usually regards 
as admirable, but Utopian. He finds out 
that falsehood or deceit in any form is a 
crime carrying with it ostracism and the con- 
tempt of his comrades; that a degree of 
respect and subordination must be cheer- 
fully rendered to seniors and superiors of 
which as a free-born American citizen he has 
hitherto had no conception; that he must 
have the moral courage if in fault to stand 
and accuse himself without hope even of miti-’ 
gation of punishment. The novelists and the 
newspaper writers are prone to depict the 
typical naval officer asa jovial dog with a 
fine taste for grog, and on whom the moral- 
ities sit rather easily. Nothing is further 
from the truth. The naval officer’s life is too 
open, too closely under the critical inspection 
of his brethren to permit continued infrac- 
tion of the ethics of the profession, much 
less of good morals. The unwritten code in 
force is not only irresistible, but it usually, 
deals effectively with the transgressor even 
if he is not officially summoned to meet that 
all inclusive charge ‘‘conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman.” 

So far as religious belief is concerned, that 
of every man is scrupulously respected. On 
every ship in commission, unless some exi- 
gency ‘prevents, there is divine service on 
Sunday. Where there is no chaplain the 
executive officer usually reads the Episcopal 
forms of prayer. It is equally a part of his 
duty to check controversial arguments on 
religious questions in case the wardroom 
takes it into its collective head to indulge 
therein. 

When on shore stations, whether in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere, the usual Government 
business hours (9 A.M. to 4 P.M.) are observed. 
At sea it is seldom that the officers who stand 
watch are distributed in less than four watch- 
es. This means one ‘‘all night in” (unbroken 
rest) out of four, and deck duty of either six 
or eight hours out of the twenty-four. At 
other times they have the men to drill and 
various other duties to perform; but the 
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physical work ordinarily is not arduous for 
young men in good health, and there is am- 
ple opportunity for study or for leave ot ab- 
sence when in port. The social life on board 
is much the same as one finds in a well-regu- 
lated club. The quarters are usually pleas- 
ant, the table is seldom other than excellent, 
and the intimate acquaintanceships and 
friendships unite all into something akin to 
a family. 

Of course the naval officer sees the world 
as few tourists do. He may make not only 
the round of all the regular squadrons in his 
time, but an odd cruise may send him into 
the Mozambique Channel, or up the Eu- 
phrates, or to Spitzbergen, or hundreds of 
miles into the heart of China to look after 
the missionaries. Receiving the potentates 
of the earth on board, or visiting them 
ashore is an old story to him; and regulation 
sight-seeing (picture gallery, cathedral kind) 
is something he generally gets through with 
before the school bills at home begin. 

The existing cause of the stagnation in 
promotion and delay in the junior grades 
will have no effect on the boy who now enters 
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the navy. For him, even if the present il- 
logical seniority system is maintained, the 
prospects are that his advancement will be 
rapid. The men close together in age who 
now fill the high grades will retire ex dloc, 
when they reach the statutory period, and 
the cadet of to-day may reasonably expect to 
find himself a commander at forty instead of 
a lieutenant at fifty years of age. 

In brief: To give a boy to the navy means 
that he will be paid a competence from the 
day he enters; that he will be given an edu- 
cation which for thoroughness and practical 
usefulness has no superior; that he will be 
made into a cultured, self-reliant, honest 
gentleman; and that he will be chosen to 
serve his country ina most honorable call- 
ing, wherein great opportunities for personal 
distinction may occur—all this depending on 
himself; but he will never gain riches from 
his profession; nor can he ever hope fora 
settled home and fireside joys until his hair 
begins to show as white as the crests of the 
waves on which his sailing is then forever 
done. 


New York City. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


BY MARION 


Not Versus the Thimble. I hold thank- 
fully and believe for certain, because intelli- 
gently, that right mental training does not 
interfere with manual dexterity. The all- 
around man or woman lets no faculty re- 
main unimproved, and none to become an 
excrescence at the expense of others. 
Progress advances by leaps in the lead of the 
specialist. Road-beds are laid and ballasted, 
and the great world is pushed safely and 
steadily along in appointed grooves by all- 
day workers, patient plodders, whose names 
die with their bodies. 

We act wisely in sending Our Girl to col- 
lege. For her to do well while there, is to 
use the admirable machinery of mind cul- 
ture conscientiously, and always with a view 
to the bearing her education is to have upon 
her future. Schooling is a means, not an 
end. Lessons learned, and degrees won, 
with no ulterior purpose, is wheat cast into 
the soil to perish instead of germinating. 


AND THE THIMBLE. 


HARLAND. 


The most erudite woman I know studies 
as hard at thirty-eight as she did at eighteen. 
She speaks five languages, is ‘‘up’’ in many 
systems of philosophy; conversant with, 
scientific discoveries, and is a competent art 
critic. For all that her acquaintances and the 
outer world are benefited by her attainments 
she might as well be unable to read or to write. 
She has her own study in her father’s house, 
and takes no interest in any other part of it, 
or person in it, seldom descending to the 
drawing-room; and when she takes her 
meals with the family rarely speaks unless 
directly addressed. She hates housewifery, 
has never madea bed or dusted a room, 
and considers the Thimble ‘‘a degrading im- 
plement, a relic of the barbarous ages when 
woman was a chattel and a beast of burden.’’ 

Upon one of the few occasions on which I 
have heard her utter a voluntary sentence, 
she quoted Edward Dyer’s noble line: 

‘*My mind to me a kingdom is.” 
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Hers is an island-realm in mid-ocean; a 
sealed fountain; a locked and barred ware- 
house of useless, because hoarded, riches, 

This portrait from life is Higher Education 
run mad. _ Upon the verge of the forties the 
original is still in college. I choose an ex- 
treme case to point the homely moral of my 
Talk with our Girl-Graduate, as I choose the 
Thimble as the symbol of home-duties and 
personal efficiency in the discharge of the 
small debts we owe to family and associates. 
In my day (dear, convenient phrase, rolled 
relishfully under the matronly tongue), we 
learned the use of the thimble almost as soon 
as we could handle knife and fork, brush our 
teeth and comb our own hair. To ¢his day 
I cannot comprehend how the thimble-less 
woman ever gets through life with comfort, 
oreven with a tolerable degree of decency. 
If each girl collegian could have, given with 
her diploma, a title-deed in perpetuity toa 
capable maid of her very own—to mend rips 
and rents, to darn stockings, and, in the 
event of her mistress’s marriage, to be ever 
at her elbow, thimble on and needle 
threaded—all might go smoothly had the 
student never learned to take a stitch. But 
maids and money do not fall ready-made into 
the lot of more than one young married 
couple out uf a thousand in ‘‘hustling’’ 
America. In the dreams that visit the lov- 
ing imaginationof ‘‘well-equipped ’’ maidens, 
as freely as they come to their unambitious 
sisters, what her academic course implies 
occupies a conspicuous place. John will be 
proud of his intellectual wife. Has he not 
told her as much—and more—times without 
number? Their prospective cottage is all 
library and drawing-room. Ifshe be unusually 
sensible and matter-of-fact, the betrothed 
admits a background of model kitchen, with 
all manner of sanitary and toil-saving uten- 
sils upon snowy shelves, flanked by artistic 
pottery. Dish-towels are an unknown quan- 
tity in the composition of the ideal—and 
altogether reasonable—dual existence. That 
dish-towels ought to be hemmed by hand, if 
she would have them really serviceable, and 
that the un-neat-handed Bridget of the Na- 
tional Kitchen will never find a minute for 
sewing, is a preposterous horror. 

After granting the many modifications 
wrought in household machinery by sewing- 
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machine, and women’s and children’s out- 
fitters, we cannot do away with the obstinate 
remainder of offices, great and small, which 
the Thimble is daily called upon to perform 
in a home where the income just meets the 
outgo. Buttons fall, tapes give way, and 
toes peep through stockings like the little 
mice of Sir John Suckling’s poem; button- 
holes are frayed by wear, or the laundryman’s 
hook; there is a rip in a coat-lining ora 
glove; trousers are worn raw at the bottom; 


‘corrugated wash-board and washing-soda 


join hand in hand in iniquity, until napery 
thins in spots; there are new towels and 
napkins to hem. It is far to the end of the 
catalog of haps and mishaps occurrent in 
the most orderly ménage of the youthful 
housewife, whose wedding presents have 
added elegance and anxiety to her modest 
plenishing. John’s earnings have been com- 
puted (upon paper) to be fully adequate to 
the support of ‘‘only two of us,” and a 
thrifty margin is left besides. The margin 
does not contemplate a seamstress’s wages; 
still less does it include wear and tear con- 
sequent uponthe failure to cast pontoon 
bridges across thin places and yawning fis- 
sures, cunning handiwork possible only to 
trained fingers, with a willing heart and alert 
brain back of them. 

Other things being equal, a woman should 
be a better seamstress for having had a 
Higher Education. Unless this be true Our 
Girl has cultivated her sense of proportion 
and artistic values to little purpose, 

A young matron told me, last week, that 
her ‘‘ prime object in life was to help John in 
every conceivable way.’’ John is a newly 
created lawyer, and they live in a five-rooms- 
and-a-bath flat well up-town. 

While she talked of her aspirations as his 
true yoke-fellow she tossed aside three pairs 
of gloves before she found one that was not 
ragged. 

‘‘I must send for my General Utility 
Woman,” she said, airily. ‘‘When John’s 
socks are like Honiton lace for the holes and 
he hasn’t a button to bless himself withal, 
and we two beggars are all rags and tags, 
with never a velvet gown between us, I sum- 
mon her fora day. I had her three days last 
month. Sheets, table-cloths, napkins, tow- 
els and pillow-cases were seized by an 
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epidemic—we will call it spotted fever, com- 
plicated by general debility. You can’t 
think how respectable we feel when she sets 
us to rights once more!’’ 

I heard the mother discourse upon Clara’s 
‘«superb equipment’’ a few weeks after the 
wedding, two years ago. She mentioned in- 
cidentally that ‘‘the child quite shocked an 
old-fashioned aunt by confessing that she had 
never had a thimble in her life.’’ 

‘Of course there was no time for her to 
learn to sew while in school and college: 
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And, as I was saying to John last night, if 
Clara’s magnificent education is worth any- 
thing it should be, of more value than a 
seamstress’s wages. He saw the point 
at once, and agreed with me most hearti- 
ly.”’ 

Mine was not the right to recall the con- 
versation to Clara’s memory, yet I wondered, 
inly, thinking of the ‘‘ Honiton lace,’’ what 
John’s private sentiments are now with re- 
gard to ‘‘equipments” and the General 
Utility Woman. 





LORD SALISBURY. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


LorD SALISBURY may be described as the 
last—or almost the last—of the Parliamen- 
tary figures whom we associate with the great 
days of Gladstone, Disraeli and Bright. Ex- 
cept for Sir William Harcourt, I should say 
that he was the very last, and Sir William 
Harcourt’s career does not go back so far as 
that of Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury sat 
in the House of Commons first as Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil; then on the death of his elder 
brother he became Lord Cranborne, and 
finally succeeded to the titles and estates of 
the Marquisate of Salisbury. 

He had somewhat of a struggle in his early 
days of public life. Being a younger son, he 
had but a small allowance to live upon; and 
then he took to himself a wife, the daughter 
of a distinguished judge, a woman of intellect 
and sympathetic companionship, but who did 
not bring him much of a fortune to go on 
with. Lord Robert Cecil was a man of dis- 
tinct literary capacity, and he turned his ca- 
pacity to good working account. He became 
one of the writers for the Saturday Review, 
then in the full flush of its novelty and its 
brilliant success; and he wrote for the famous 
old Quarterly Review, and in fact, steadily 
set himself down to make a living by his pen. 
Disraeli once boasted that he himself was ‘‘a 
gentleman of the press,’’ and that he claimed 
no other escutcheon; but Disraeli’s connec- 
tion with the press—that is, with the news- 
paper press, at all events—was never any- 
thing more than an amateurish sort of busi- 
ness, The descendant of the great house of 
Salisbury worked hard, like any professional 
writer for the newspapers, and made no at- 


tempt whatever to live beyond his means. 
The chance was unexpected which made 
him, later on, successor to the Salisbury title 
and estates. 

He had entered the House of Commons, 
where he became nominally a follower of 
Disraeli; but he never greatly admired his 
leader, and he occasionally attacked him 
somewhat severely in the Quarterly Review. 
Disraeli knew of the attacks and was not 
slow to answer them. He alluded to his dis- 
tinguished follower in the House of Commons 
as ‘‘a master of flouts and jeers,” and said 
contemptuously that his invective was 
‘‘wanting in finish.” In private he explained 
some of Lord Robert Cecil’s outbreaks of 
independence in the House of Commons by 
saying that ‘‘the young man’s head was on 
fire.’” 

* Disraeli and Lord Salisbury were again 
and again members of the same Cabinet; but 
I do not think that, to use the Irish phrase, 
‘‘there was much love lost between them.’’ 
On the other hand Lord Robert Cecil was al- 
ways the political opponent of Mr. Gladstone, 
and sometimes attacked Mr. Gladstone most 
aucaciously in the House of Commons; but 
it is well known that he had a thorough ap- 
preciation of Gladstone’s genius, and that he 
had for Gladstone the man a deep personal 
and reverential admiration. One of his at- 
tacks on Gladstone was so odd and charac- 
teristic that [ feel compelled to describe: it 
here, the more especially as the story has 
lately been revived in some of the London 
newspapers, and rather inaccurately told. 
Lord Salisbury—I may as well call him for 
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the sake of convenience by the name best 
known to us all, altho he was not Lord Salis- 
bury then—made a fierce onslaught on one of 
Gladstone’s great financial schemes. In the 
course of his speech he compared Gladstone’s 
financial policy with the policy of a pettifog- 
gingattorney. The words gave great offense 
to Gladstone’s followers; Gladstone himself 
spoke strongly and feelingly of them in his 
reply; and even Salisbury’s own friends 
thought he had gone a little too far that 
time. Nothing more came of it, and the 
House adjourned. Next day, however, when 
the House reassembled Lord Salisbury rose 
and asked permission to offer a tew words of 
personal explanation. It is one of the cur- 
teous usages of the House of Commons 
that a man _ should always be allowed 
an opportunity of offering a personal 
explanation; and therefore, Lord Salis- 
bury, altho he had spoken before in the 
debate, was allowed to address the House 
again. He said that his explanation must 
take the form of an apology; that in the 
heat of the debate on the previous day he 
had compared the policy of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, with that 
of a pettifogging attorney, and he now felt 
bound to apologize for such words. There 
were loud cries of ‘‘Hear, hear,” from all 
sides of the House; and Mr. Gladstone bent 
forward with a benevolent smile full of genial 
willingness to accept the anticipated apology. 
‘‘T have,” Lord Salisbury went-on to say, 
‘‘to tender my sincere apology—to the at- 
torneys.” 

Lord Salisbury was a young man then, 
and he is now growing old; but something 
of the same fatal levity has often marred the 
effect of, his genuine parliamentary ability, 
and even his career as a statesman. He 
sneered at one of Her Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects who was elected a member of the House 
of Commons by describing him contemptu- 
ously as a‘‘black man.” As a matter of fact, 
the gentleman from India, a personal friend 
of my own, was rather fairer in complexion 
than Lord Salisbury himself; and in any case 
it was not quite the part of a wise statesman 
to cast scorn upon the millions of Her Maj- 
esty’s Indian subjects. On another occa- 
sion Lord Salisbury, when arguing against 
Home Rule for Ireland, pointed out that no 
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one would think of giving Home Rule, for 
instance, to Hottentots. The Irish people, 
I can answer for it, have not yet forgotten 
and are not likely to forget this absurd piece 
of needless and offensive buffoonery. The 
truth is, that Lord Salisbury always retained 
a good deal of the slashing, vituperative, in- 
discriminate sarcasm which suited him so 
well as a writer in the paper which John 
Bright once called the ‘‘Great Saturday 
Reviler.’’ 

Lord Salisbury’s character as a public man 
is indeed very much made up of the sort of 
contradictions and paradoxes which Ma- 
caulay would have loved to embody ina 
personal sketch of some politician of the 
past. Lord Salisbury is, of course, a Con- 
servative by training, by profession and by 
position; but he has shown again and again 
his intellectual scorn for old-fashioned ideas 
and for the people who believe in them sim- 
ply because they are old fashioned. He isan 
aristocrat; and yet I do not believe there is ~ 
in his nature any taint of the ignoble feeling 
which often makes men of his class and his 
training look down upon the lowly born. He 
is believed by all who know him to have the 
gift of statesmanship; and yet he seems to 
have originated nothing. He is at the head 
of the Jingo party, and yet I do not believe 
there isa man in England who more thor- 
oughly despises the prate and the rant of 
jingoism. He is possessed of a certain gift 
of eloquence, and has a commanding voice 
and happy faculty of illustration; and‘yet 
somehow he will hardly be remembered as 
among the great debaters of his time, and 
nobody will ever think of classing him with 
such orators as Gladstone and Lord Derby 
and Bright and Disraeli. During his latest 
years of power he has been Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary at once, while the for- 
eign policy of England was exposed to the 
uttermost dangers; and up to the present 
time the question how it is all to end is 
wholly an unsolved puzzle. Meantime Lord 
Salisbury does not appear greatly to distress 
himself about the whole situation. He spends 
much of histime in his country home in Hat- 
field or in his chateau in France, and seems 
to let a vain and giddy world go by asit will. 

He is falling into years, and his broad 
bowed form seems to grow heavier and 
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heavier every day; but, on the other hand, 
he never seems to have looked like a young 
man, even at the outset of his Parliamentary 
career; and in none of his latest speeches has 
he shown any sign whatever of decaying in- 
tellect orenergy. He never was a man given 
to society, altho he appears to have been 
and to be always fond of the companionship 
of his friends; and those who have enjoyed 
his hospitality all say that he makes a most 
delightful host. He does not appear to have 
made any personal enemies, despite that un- 
lucky rashness and rudeness of rasping 
speech to which I have already referred; and 
I cannot imagine the possibility of his doing 
personally a mean or ignoble act. 

Of course, it is too early yet to attempt to 
sum up his career as a statesman; but in- 
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deed, if that career were to come to an end 
to-morrow, we should most of us be puzzled 
how to sum it up. Was Lord Salisbury a 
great statesman who never got any real op- 
portunity of showing his greatness; or, was 
he, on the other hand, a man who had many 
chances but never did showit, for the good 
reason that he had no greatness to show? He 
may have a surprise in store forus yet; he has 
by no means reached the period of years when, 
as age is now reckoned in political life, he 
might be considered as having absolutely 
given his measure. Perhaps in either case 
the close of his career is destined to be a sur- 
prise to the public; a surprise to these, if he 
does something great; a surprise to those, if 
he does nothing. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF 


OUR NEW TERRITORY. 


BY THE HON. SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL.D., 


FoRMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 


THE United States have now become the 
sovereign proprietor of the Hawaiian Islands 
by a full and final title. They have also ac- 
quired possession, by right of conquest, of 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Manila, and are hold- 
ing them under a protocol which leavgs their 
future ownership virtually in our power. 

How sha)l they be governed under their 
new conditions? 

Every sovereign governs his people as he 
chookes, except so faras he may be restrained 
by constitutional provisions and treaty stipu- 
lations, or influenced by the general princi- 
ples of justice and humanity. 

Our Constitution grants power to Congess 
‘‘to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property of the United States.’’ The 
United States, as a whole, have also the gen- 
eral rights belonging to every sovereign to 
deal as he will with his own, subject only to 
the limitations which have been mentioned. 

As to Hawaii, therefore, we are absolute 
masters. The Constitution of the United 
States, as originally framed, provided no 
particular guaranties for individual rights. 
The first eight amendments were adopted to 
secure them, and the people of Hawaii are 
entitled to the benefits of some if not all of 


them, tho the Supreme Court of the United 
States has said that such a title must be 
rested on the spirit rather than the letter of 
these provisions.* The last three amend- 
ments—the fruit of the Civil War—would 
naturally be given a similar effect, so far as 
they may apply. 

Hawaii came to us with a republican form 
of government, modeled on the American 
plan, except so far as the necessities of the 
situation had induced certain limitations of 
the right of suffrage. Irrespective of consti- 
tutional requirements, it would have seemed 
the natural course to replace President Dole 
by a Territorial Governor, commissioned by 
the President of the United States, appoint 
the Judges in the same way, and let those 
who vote now continue to vote for members 
of their Legislature and minor officials, re- 
serving a veto power in favor of Congress 
over any statutes which the Legislature might 
enact. 

But the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments of the Constitution. of the United 
States will probably lead to government bya 
stricter hand, until such time as the islands 
acquire a resident population of American 





* Mormon Church v. United States, 136 United States 
Law Reports, 1, 44. 
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blood, large enough to outweigh numerically 
the natives and Mongolians, who are now in 
a large majority. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment declares that. ‘‘All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States.’’ It is probable that the act 
of cession, of itself, made all Hawaiians, 
. who do not remove to some other country, 
naturalized citizens of the United States.* 
Their nationality was necessarily changed; 
for that which they previously had was ex- 
tinguished by the extinction of Hawaii as an 
independent sovereignty. If they elect to 


remain on the soil they become subjects. 


certainly of the United States; and it would 
seem foreign to the principles of our institu- 
tions totreat them at the same time as more 
than aliens, and yet less than citizens. 

If citizens, then the Fifteenth Amendment 
of our Constitution declares that their right 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

There is no right to vote in a territory of 
the United States, except as it may be given 
by Congress. But if given in Hawaii to the 
whites, it must be given on equal terms to 
the natives and to those of Portuguese, Jap- 
anese, Chinese or Malay stock, who had 
made it their home and country before the 
annexation. 

At present there is an educational qualifi- 
cation for those who vote for members of the 
popular branch of the Hawaiian Legislature, 
and a property qualification for the electors 
of the Upper House. The Fourteenth 
Amendment provides that when the right to 
vote at any election for members of the Leg- 
islature of any State isdenied to any of its male 
inhabitants who are twenty-one years of age 
and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged except for participation in re- 
bellion or other crime, the representation oi 
such State in Congress shall be correspond- 
ingly reduced. The national policy which 
dictated this rule for the States would, in all 
probability, be followed by Congress in every 
case in regulating Territorial suffrage. It is 
true that several of the States have departed 





* Boyd vw. Thayer, 143 United States Law Reports, 135, 
162, i 
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from it in refusing the right to vote to those 
who are in acondition of illiteracy or who 
fail to pay their taxes, and that no steps have - 
yet been taken to enforce against them the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
But the hesitation of the United States to en- 
force aforfeiture as against a State is a very 
different thing from their refusing to applya 
Constitutional principle to the inhabitants 
of a Territory. 

It would be such a refusal were Congress 
to maintain the present restrictions of the 
Hawaiian Constitution upon popular suf- 
frage. And, on the other hand, if they were 
abandoned and all male inhabitants of full age 
allowed to vote, the small minority who now 
represent almost exclusively the intelligence, 
the property and the republicanism of the 
islands, could hardly continue to retain po- 
litical control. 

When the Louisiana purchase was made by 
Jefferson, in 1803, a similar problem con- 
fronted us, tho one much less serious. The 
new territory contained a few Americans and 
a much greater number of French and Span- 
iards. Congress cut it in two, The part 
containing New Orleans was put under the 
control of a Governor appointed by the 
President, with a salary of $5,000, and a 
legislative council of thirteen landowners ap- 
pointed inthe same way. They could, sub- 
ject to a veto power in Congress, make laws, 
and repeal any inherited from the former 
French Government. They also appointed 
the Judges. The rest of the purchase4was 
subjected to the authority of the Governor 
and Judges of Indiana, then also a Ter- 
ritory, and they constituted its Legisla- 
ture. 

There is no legal objection to making sim- 
ilar provisions for Hawaii. The native 
Louisianians were not at all contented with 
the way in which they were thus treated; 
the Hawaiians might feel in the same way; 
but any such plan could be made reasonably 
satisfactory in its practical working if the 
local legislators and Judges were judiciously 
selected from their own number. 

The Ordinance of 1787 for the government 
of the ‘‘ Northwestern Territory,’’ which has 
been deservedly regarded asa great act of 
statesmanship, and under the influence of 
which the Middle States. were gradually 
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created, left all power in the hands of a 
Governor and Judges appointed by the 
United States, until such time as there 
should be, in some district of convenient 
size, 5,000 free male inhabitants desirous to 
set up a representative Assembly. 

In some such way Porto Rico, if we are to 
hold it, may, and probably must for an in- 
definite time, be put under the control of a 
few officials appointed by the United States. 
It is of about the size and population of 
Connecticut, and not likely to attract any 
considerable number of Americans. The 
majority fifty years hence will probably be of 
the same races as the majority to-day. 

Self-government is not a tropical produc- 
tion; it has been a plant of slow growth for 
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the Anglo-Saxon. It is safe to say that 
Congress will remember these facts of history 
in dealing with such of our new conquests 
as we may eventually retain, nor will they 
be overlooked by those who must make the 
momentous and perilous decision as to what 
these are to be. 

Cuba we are pledged not to keep under our 
control any longer than is needed for its 
pacification. This can hardly call for any- 
thing more than a temporary form of mili- 
tary government. If she ever comes to us it 
must be not as a direct fruit of our war with 
Spain, but by the free choice of the Cuban 
people, or as a necessity imposed upon us by 
the course of future events, 


New Haven, Conn. 





PORTO RICO, TO-DAY. 


BY DR. GEO, G. GROFF, 


THE island is in the joint possession of 
Spain and the United States. Ponce, the 
principal commercial center, Yauco, Guay- 
ama, Mayaguez and two-thirds of the island 
are held by the forces of the United States, 
while Spain rules in Arecibo, San Juan, the 
capital, and the surrounding region. Between 
these two areas there is now free communi- 
cation, the formality of passes having been 
dispensed with. 

The people are everywhere quiet and at 
their accustomed duties. Fully eight-tenths 
have received the change in government with 
joy. The island has suffered absolutely 
nothing from the ravages cf war. One vil- 
lage was burned by a native faction after 
the armistice was declared. The bitter feel- 
ing of the native Porto Ricans against all 
Spaniards seems to be subsiding, and they 
begin to see that private revenge cannot be 
gratified. 

While her people are poor, Porto Rico has 
a delightful climate and a very fertile soil. 
The land and the important business enter- 
prises all seem to be in possession of the 
Spaniards. I have now been over all por- 
tions of the island and can perceive no reason 
why Americans cannot live in comfort in 
this climate. During the day the mercury 

or the past six weeks has not risen above 
84°, and at night it falls as low as 75°. It 


is always so cool at night that one sleeps 
with comfort. At Ponce the weather has 
been dry, rain having fallen on not more 
than four days in six weeks. At San Juan 
there is a shower every day, but the rain falls 
for only a few minutes at a time. Inthe 
mountains it rains every afternoon from two 
to four o'clock. It is a curious fact that 
sunstroke is unheard of. During much of 
the day the sun is hidden by clouds. A 
good breeze is felt all day and night except 
from eight to ten in the morning. 

The interior of the island is mountainous, 
the coast bordered by a very fertile plain, the 
soil both inthe mountains and on the coast 
plain -being of the character of the black soil 
of the prairies of the Dakotas, and is of exceed- 
ing richness even to the summits of the moun- 
tains. Cultivation is carried on even to the 
tops of the highest mountain ranges. Sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, bananas, Indian carn, grass, 
cattle, oranges, lemons, all kinds of vegeta- 
bles and a large variety of fruits are pro- 
duced. Sugar is the one great staple, and 
occupies the plain region to the exclusion of 
every other crop. Coffee is usurping the 
mountains, driving out corn and tobacco. 
The coffee industry is said to be the most 
thriving on the island at the present time. 
Bananas are grown everywhere to the moun- 
tain tops. They are the principal food of 
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the very poor. Wherever the land is not 
cultivated it is covered with a luxuriant 
grass, which sustains a very fine breed of 
cattle. These animals are always sleek and 
fat, and their beef is sweet and juicy. . The 
horses area small breed of ponies. Oranges, 
lemons, cocoanuts and bananas are not 
grown for export, but flourish to perfection 
and sell at very low figures. The population 
is dense; but since three food crops may be 
raised on the same soil in a single year the 
island has by no means reached the limit in 
this direction. If cultivated as Holland is, 
this jsland would sustain from three to five 
million people. 

The people are small, dark, muscular, doc- 
ile, affectionate in their families, tractable, 
peaceable, laborious, and very apt to learn, 
They have intelligent countenances. <A 
small portion are well educated; the masses 
cannot read or write. To labor seemsto be 
honorable in all classes, and this is one of 
the good traits of the people. Just now work 
is very scarce, but all seem to be anxious to 
secure it. No drunkenness is seen, tho rum 
is verycheap. The only immorality observ- 
able is in the relations between the sexes. 
Very many live together without marriage, 
and a large portion of the children born are 
illegitimate. The peoplesay that the Church 
makes marriage difficult, but I have not dis- 
covered in what manner. Families are very 
large, ten and even fifteen children being not 
uncommon, 

In matters of religion, the people are all, 
nominally, members of the Roman Catholic 
Church; but I think it has but a slight hold 
upon them. In Ponce and vicinity, with 
55,000 population, there is but one church 
with eight priests. In the whole island, 
population 800,000, there are some 200 
priests. Possibly because the priests are all 
from Spain and are not natives, they have 
less hold upon the people. The persons 
with whom I have conversed have all told 
me the Church had little hold on the people. 
A professor in the college in Ponce said: 
‘*To religion of any kind the people are 
wholly indifferent, and cannot be reached by 
Catholic or Protestant.”’ 

It would seem that Protestant missions, 
conducted by judicious enthusiastic men, 
should be successful here. 
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The people are poor, and all industries are 
struggling to live. The Porto Ricans attrib- 
ute this condition to the heavy taxation by 
the Spaniards. The curse of slavery, only 
recently removed, and the curse of devoting 
all the energies of a nation to one crop, 
may also possibly explain, in part, the con- 
ditions seen here. No nation can exist on a 
high plane where every effort is devoted to 
one product. Then, here, the hours of labor 
are from sunrise to sunset, and the laborer 
has no opportunity of cultivating any ground 
about his cabin. All the living for himself 
and family must be purchased at the ‘‘com- 
pany ” store on each estate. 

Wages are very low on some plantations, 
37 cents Porto Rican money, which is but 
18% cents American. Probably 50 cents 
(Porto Rican) is an average for an able- 
bodied man. 

After an occupation of but six weeks, the 
government is still military, There is much 
talk about the size of the army of occupation 
which will be necessary, the length of time a 
military government will be maintained, 
whether the island will become a State or 
remain a Territory, what the status of the 
Spaniards will be, how the Church is to be 
maintained now that she is deprived of her 
revenues, when the Spanish Army will with- 
draw and the military government over the 
whole island begin. These and other ques- 
tions are discussed with great earnestness by 
the natives. 

Are they fit for self government? There 
are certainly many intelligent, good men on 
the isléfid able to conduct a State govern- 
ment. Still, the best-informed men think 
there should be a period of instruction -in 
American methods otf government, after 
which Statehood may come. This is cer- 
tain: if these people are treated with con- 
sideration, a military government will. be 
needed for a very short time. A govern- 
ment by a commission, half American, half 
Porto Rican, wewld probably produce the 
best results for three or more years. There 
should be a President, a commissioner of 
finance, of labor, of public institutions, of 
public works, devoted especially to road 
construction, a commissioner of health and 
sanitation, of post-office and internal affairs, 
with such others as would be found necessary. 
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Porto Rico is destined to become a State 
in the American Union, and her prospects 
are bright for a glorious future. 

Schools are open in city and country, both 
Spanish and American territory. It is pa- 
thetic to see the universal effort to learn 
English. All over the island sheets contain- 
ing English words and sentences are carried 
by itinerant dealers, and the people of all 
classes are studying these as best they can. 
**We have no professor’ is the lament all 
over the land, meaning noteacher of English. 

I have crossed the island in every direction 
alone, without guide, without arms, through 
American and Spanish lines. There is abso- 
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lute safety in travel for Americans. The 
influx of Americans has begun. An Ameri- 
can bank has been opened. 

The people seem utterly destitute of all 
sense of things artistic. They cannot beau- 
tify their homes or surroundings in any way. 
Everything the Spanish have produced here 
is on one plane, and the people seem unable 
to advance a step. All the houses are alike; 
every church is like every other in architect- 
ure; if you see one town all the others are 
like it. Even the houses are furnished ex- 
actly alike; all have iron bedsteads and bent- 
wood furniture, etc. f 


San Juan, Porto Rico. 





MR. DAVIDS AND HIS GREAT ROUND WORLD. 


BY MARY F, M. BALDWIN, 


Mr. Davips *‘took summer boarders.’’ 
The ménage of his establishment was -cast 
upon strictly rural lines. 

‘*No frills, no city fixin’s; if folks wants 
country board and country livin’ I’ll give it 
to ’em straight. That’s me, Billy Davids.” 

This announcement, uttered in stentorian 
tones, constituted the leading feature in the 
welcome he extended to me at the beginning 
of my two months’ stay at his comfortable 
farmhouse. Having fairly settled down, I 
soon found a congenial associate in a Mrs. 
Joy. This lady was decidedly my senior in 
years, and also, as I soon discovered, my 
superior in worldly wisdom. She got on 
famously with our eccentric and outspoken 
host, and easily brought about a few fieeded 
amendments in our bill of fare. Fortunately 
for me she shared my liking for long walks. 
Together we thoroughly explored the coun- 
try near at hand, and discovered the best 
points from which to view its fine scenery. 
We escaped from cows, and were frightened 
by snakes. We sat on fences, paddled in 
brooks, picked flowers and berries, and in 
general lived the sort of ‘life which rests the 
soul—and also secures a favorable report 
from the platform scale. Instead of lapsing 
into that paganism to which city people take 
so kindly when away from home, we regular- 
larly dropped our mites in the collection-box of 
a rather distant church, going and returning 
with our host, behind a pair of beautiful black 


horses, feeling, as the spirited animals gladly 
took us over hill and vale, that there are 
times even in this troublesome world when 
virtue has its just reward. Our life, how- 
ever, was not wholly an outdoor one. Occa- 
sionally we could sympathize with the young 
men at one of our great universities, of whom 
one of their number, a Japanese, innocently 
remarked: ‘‘ When it rains the students read 
books."’ The reading of books, however, was 
not our only resource ona rainy day; for at 
such times our host would tarry a while at 
the table, setting forth his views of matters 
and things in a manner that was at once 
original and striking, his favorite topic being 
the flatness of this world; his chief authority, 
a mythical spelling-book. 

‘Yes, ma’‘am,” he said, addressing Mrs. 
Joy, as if assured of her approval, ‘‘I can 
almost see it now, the way it was in the back 
part of that old, yaller-covered spellin’-book 
(it’s round, the garret somewhere, now). 
‘This world is square and p’ised on a pinna- 
cle.’ I always believed “it and do yet. 
What's your idee about it, Mrs. Joy ?’’ 

‘* Well,”’ said she, ‘‘ your theory is worthy 
of consideration. It is a decided improve- 
ment on the notion that the world is carried 
on the back of a tortoise.” 

‘*Tortoise!’” he exclaimed, contemptu- 
ously; ‘‘ why that’s a kind of a turkle, isn’t 
it? Now that’s some furrin notion, I’ll war- 
rant. I tell you, Mrs. Joy, these furriners 
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is a thousand years behind the age. Don't 
it beat all what idees some people do have ? 
Turkle!—huh!’’ 

" Too full for further utterance, Mr. Davids 
took his pipe from the mantel and left the 
room. ; 

The next day was fine, and we took our 
usual leisurely course along the road, finally 
stopping to rest under a wide-spreading 
chestnut-tree. 
ful of the needs of his fellow men, had pro- 
vided a rude but comfortable seat, while near 
at hand a large watering trough received its 
abundant supply through a wooden pipe that 
rose abruptly from the ground. The cool 
shade and the soft murmur of the flowing 
water contrasted most gratefully with the 
heat of the glowing highway beyond. 

We had comfortably settled ourselves and 
were beginning to realize that these things 
were largely designed for our especial com- 
fort and enjoyment, when the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels warned us that possibly 
others might be cherishing the same delu- 
sion. The newcomer proved to be Dr. Blake, 
Mr. Davids’s pastor, to whom we had already 
been introduced. While this worthy and 
affable gentleman was watering and resting 
his horse a conversation very naturally be- 
gan, and as naturally followed the line of 
current parish life, our host and his peculiar- 
ities receiving their due share of attention. 
One thing led to another until, before the 
interview ended, it was arranged that Mrs. 
Joy’s nephew, Dr. Harris, a young physician 

-and amateur astronomer, who was visiting in 
a neighboring county, should give a talk on 
his favorite science as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made. Dr. Blake 
suggested that it might be possible to secure 
the use of a large barn upon which Mr. Da- 
vids’s nearest neighbor, Squire Hood, was 
just putting the finishing touches. 

‘«T shall try,’’ said he, gathering up the 
lines asa hint to Dobbin that the journey 
was to be resumed—‘‘I shall try to have my 
young people let Mr. Davids alone in this 
matter. They are rather disposed to make 
him a butt for their ridicule, altho his ready 
wit generally gives him the victory. Still, 
the thing has been quite overdone, especially 
in the matter of the ‘ yellow-covered spelling- 
book,’ ’”’ 
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As he said this Dr. Blake raised his hat, 
tightened the reins, and the horse slowly 
moved away from the welcome shade. Events 
moved smoothly on, and in a few days the 
arrangements for the lecture were complete. 
It then naturally became the chief topic of 
conversation in the neighborhood; but Dr. 
Blake’s desire that the matter should not be 
intruded on Mr. Davids’s attention was so 
well carried out that that gentleman, far 
from being pleased, was rather annoyed by 
the lack of attention. He kept his own 
counsel, however, until shortly before the 
time set, when one day at dinner he abrupt- 
ly said: 

‘‘T hear they’re goin’ to have an astro- 
nomical lecture Thursday night over to 
Squire Hood’s barn.’’ As no one made any 
response to this rather belated. information, 
he continued: ‘‘’ Pears to me they’re keepin’ 
the thing mighty close.’’ 

‘«Why, no,” said his wife; ‘‘it’s been give 
out in church twicet; an’ the Ladies’ Aid 
Association is makin’ quite some count on it 
for a new heater to put in the basement.”’ 

‘*Well, now here, Hanner! that ain’t what 
I’m a-drivin’ at at all; if I didn’t want to go to 
the blamed lecture they’d all be a-pesterin’ 
on me to buy tickets; but now they’ve got 
something that I’m really interested in, narry 
a one of ’em has offered me the fust ticket. 
I know what it’s all for; it’s just for the sake 
of bein’ contrary. If there’s anything that 
get’s me riled up, it’s havin’ to do with folks 
that’s always pullin’ t’other way. But I’m 
goin’ to be there, an’ don’t you forget 
it!’’ 

The eventful evening at length arrived. 
Mr. Davids was not at home at supper-time; 
his wife informed us that he had ‘‘had a snack 
early,’’ and had gone off on ‘‘considerable of 
a drive.” ‘‘ He allowed,’’ she added, by way 
of explanation, ‘‘that he’d be back in time 
for the lecter.” 

When we set out in the early twilight no 
inconsiderable part of the people round 
about were on the move. As we looked 
down into the valley the road, as it occa- 
sionally came to view, seemed filled with a 
constant succession of stylish turnouts— 
family carriages, wagons and buggies, while 
a few determined cyclists bent to the pedals 
and toiled up the steep ascent. “ 
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Squire Hood not only granted the use of 
his fine new barn for a lecture-hall, but algo 
threw open to the attending public a large 
adjoining field which, having been recently 
mowed and being now covered with the 
fresh, springing grass, had quite the effect of 
agreatlawn. A constant succession of ve- 
hicles streamed through the single broad 
entrance, while within the scene was most 
animated. Everybody was in good spirits 
and seemed to know everybody else; and 
the chatter of the young, and the more 
formal but hearty salutations of their elders 
filled the air with a continual hum. As the 
twilight deepened the women gradually made 
their way toward the barn, while the men, 
with a skill born of long experience, care- 
fully arranged for the security of their 
horses. Moving in and out among the 
crowd were many bright-faced damsels who 
hardly needed their ribbon badges to point 
them out as members of the young ladies’ 
auxiliary. It was they who marshaled the 
audience and collected the tickets; and it 
was by one of them that we were conducted 
to two of the best seats in the house. But 
where was Uncle Billy Davids? This was 
not only our query, but, so far as we could 
judge, was the uppermost thought of those 
about us. We did not, however, remain 
long in ignorance, for soon there was heard 
a whoop and ‘‘a hooray.” Uncle Billy hav- 
ing driven up, had found the gate closed; a 
state of affairs upon which he proceeded to 
comment in no uncertain tone. 

‘Hallo there! What’s the matter with 
you? The boss told you to shut the gate, 
hay? Well, I tell you to open it—mighty 
quick, too! A fine lot you are, a-tryin’ to 
keep out the best part of your aujence. 
Whoa, there, Cesar! Steady, boy! Look 
out tnere! these hosses is gettin’ cross; they 
ain’t used to no sich foolin’ as this.” 

Then in with a dash came the splendid 
double team of dappled grays. Turning 
round in our seats and looking out through 
the great doorway we saw Mr. Davids swing 
around his equipage in a masterly style, and 
present to us the rear of a long, well-filled 
lumber-wagon, Then came a volley of or- 
ders and demands. 

‘«Here, you young fellers, git them hosses 
unhitched; tie one to each wheel. Hold on, 
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Miss Clarke, you wait a minute. Here, 
Charley, bring out one of them chairs. Now, 
where’s the ticket committee? Well, count 
*em off; I’m payin’ for the hull outfit.”’ 

The audience, which by this time had 
arisen and faced the rear, awaited with the 
utmost expectancy the entrance of the outfit. 
This, as we judged from the remarks of our 
whispering and tittering neighbors, must 


_ have been gathered together as the result of 


considerable thought on the part of Mr. 
Davids; for its members were all persons of 
marked individuality. It is but just to say 
that the audience paid for its amusement by 
securing for the late comers some of the most 
eligible seats, 

The twilight having given place to dark- 
ness, the improvised lecture-hall was well 
lighted by several rustic candelabra sus- 
pended from the rafters by strong cords, 
while masses and festoons of wild flowers, 
tastefully arranged, everywhere met the 
eye. 

The lecture was an unqualified success. Dr. 
Harris not only had a clear and forcible way 
of stating new facts, but had also the more 
rare talent which enabled him to put in defi- 
nite shape, acceptably, many of those hazy and 
ill-defined notions of which all well-informed 
people have so large a stock. But while all 
others were pleased Mr. Davids was unhappy. 
As the lecture progressed, his square world 
became more and more unsteady on its pin- 
nacle. Entering the room atthe rear, he 
had gradually worked his way along one side 
toward the front, each round of applause 
carrying him a seat or two forward until, 
with troubled look and parted lips, he came 
fully within view of the audience. As nearly 
as we could judge, his mental state was fitly 
set forth by a broad-shouldered youth near 
us who whispered to his companion; 

‘« Just look at Uncle Billy; why, he’s all 
broke up!’’ : 

Mr. Davids proved, however, that his wits 
were still at command, for the chorus of 
‘* Ayes’’ which expressed the thanks of the 
audience had hardly ceased, when he sprang 


to his feet, and with outstretched arm and 


pointing finger, said: 

‘«Mr. Professor! I want to ask one ques- 
tion. How kina man find out for sure that 
the world is round ?’’ 
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“Well,” replied the lecturer; ‘if the gen- 
tleman could once stand on the seashore and 
see a ship, hull down, behind the interven- 
ing mass of water his doubts would probably 
be at an end.’’: 

Put at ease by this simple statement, Mr. 
Davids at once turned to the congenial task 


of getting his team in shape. His turnout: 


was soon ready, and if surprised we were also 
pleased when we heard his urgent invitation 
to take our places on the front seat for a ten 
miles’ drive in the moonlight. The route 
was to us, for the most part, a new one, so 
that much sooner than we expected we had 
turned the most distant point and found our- 
selves well on the way homeward. 

Mr. Davids, who up to this time had been 
fully occupied in guiding the spirited team, 
had also kept up a lively inward wrestling 
with his great problem, and so remained for 
the most part silent; but now as the team, 
once more on familiar ground, jogged stead- 
ily along, its master voiced some of his rea- 
sonings as follows: 

‘* That air lecture was fust-class. I kinder 
think that young feller might ’a’ been right. 
The moon’s round, ain’t it? and so’s the 
sun; and why hain’t the world got just as 
good a right to be round, too? Anyhow, 
I’m goin’ to find out, and mighty soon too.” 

The second morning after the lecture we 
learned that Mr. Davids had taken an early 
train and was well on his way toward Asbury 
Park. He returned late that evening, evi- 
dently in good spirits, for his hearty laugh 
as he entered the house awoke us from our 
first sound sleep; and when we met, the next 
morning, at breakfast, our host was over- 
flowing with the zeal of a new convert, and 
it was not an easy task to bring him down to 
a connected narrative of the previous day’s 
adventure. Ak 

‘«It’s all. settled, Mrs. Joy,’’ he began, in 
a tone of mingled relief and exaltation. 
‘*Yes, ma’am! the world is round for sure; 
there ain’t no more room for doubt on that 
subject, ‘cause I’ve seen the hull thing with 
my owneyes. I got down to the shore all 
right. About the last thing I met a gent on 
the train, and he give me a lot of informa- 
tion—just what I wanted for a good start. 
Very soon. after we landed I was a-standin’ 
at the foot of a telegraph pole a-bucklin’ a 
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pair of climbin’ spurs onto my boots. I had 
slung around my neck what the gentleman 
that lent it to me called a binocular. Well, 
the lineman I hired the spurs of ”— 

At this point, Mrs. Davids, whose curios- 
ity had finally gotten the better of her awe, 
said: ‘‘ What kind of spurs was they, Father? 
hoss spurs ?”’ 

‘*No, no, woman; like rooster’s spurs.” 

‘‘But,” she persisted, ‘‘a rooster never 
climbs with his spurs.”’ 

‘*Now don’t interrupt me no more; let 
these ladies,’’ he added, with an air of ex- 
treme dignity, ‘* hear how it come to get set- 
tled whetheg the world was round or not. 
Sometimes,” he continued, impressively, 
‘¢we have to let small matters go while 
we're a-settlin’ the great fac’s of the universe. 
Well, as I was a-sayin’, I was strappin’ these 
spurs onto my boots when the lineman he 
says: ‘Bein’ as you’re a beginner, you want 
to dig them spurs in middlin’ hard.’ 

‘* When I was all ready to start I took the 
binocular and sighted on some kind of a ves- 
sel,and there it was sure enough, the poles 
a-stickin’ up out of the water; but somehow 
it didn’t look like it was sunk. ‘Thunder!’ 
I says to myself, ‘that ere water don’t look 
like I thought it would; but here, this ain’t 
business!’ . So I dug in one spur, then 1 dug 
in the other one, hevin’ a good grip around 
the pole with my left arm and a-holdin’ on 
to the binocular with the other hand like 
grim death; and up I went. But the mis- 
chief of it was, that not bein’ used to the 
business and havin’ my nose middlin’ close to 
the pole, I kindo’ sidled around so that when 
I got the binocular up to my eyes again, all 
I could see was a lot o’ housen; there wa’n’t 
no ocean ‘tall where there ought to be one. 
So I had to stick the binocular back in the 
case ag’in and grab the pole with both arms 
and git up a kind of a’ Injun war-dance till 
the ocean come round to where it belonged. 
It sounds funny to tell on; but you’d better 
believe that ‘between bein’ afraid I'd drop 
the binocular and then lose my footin’ and 
drop: myself, I tell you for a minute or two 
Ihad a pretty busy time of it. ButwhenI 
sighted on that ship ag’in, there she was, 
the hull of her, on topof the water. I wa’n’t 
exactly satisfied, for you see I couldn’t know 
what those fellers had been.a-doin’ when my 
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back was turned on ’em, Well! by this time 
I got the hang of them climbin’ irons, and I 
saw the right thing to do was to keep a 
climbin’ up and down drawin’ a steady sight 
on the boat all the while. So up and down 
I went, and the fust genuine round trip I 
made, the whole thing was settled, 

‘‘T was ’most struck dumb to see that 
great, big, green ocean a-bulgin’ up that 
way. Il tell you, Mrs. Joy, it looked power- 
ful. So up and down I went, the idee a-git- 
tin’ more and more wonderful all the while. 
But all of a sudden I heard the lineman 
holler: ‘Say, boss! time’s up; I got to go to 
work in ten minutes.’ So I lookeg down and 
there was acrowd big enough to fill a meet- 
in’-house, and people a-flockin’ from all di- 
rections; some on a walk, some on a run, 
but all makin’ fust-class time. ‘Hello!’ I 
says to myself, ‘what’s all this? I must 
have struck a camp-meetin’; but see how the 
folks is a-runnin’, I’ve hear tell ali my. life 


of people a-comin’ under good influences, - 


but this is the fust time I ever seen ’emcom- 

in’ at a hand-gallop.’” 
‘‘Perhaps,’’ suggested Mrs. Davids, ‘it 

was the salt air made ’em so spry; they say 


it's powerful strengthenin’, 

««Salt air! salt nothin’. 
camp-meetin’ ‘tall; it was a curiosity meet- 
in’. Feelin’ pretty good myself I wasn't 
hurt much by the kinder p’inted remarks 


It wa’n’t no 


they was makin’ aboutme. Sol kept agoin’ 
down the pole, slow and easy, and takin’ it 
allin. By the time I was pretty near down, 
one of ’em says: 

««*Tommy, git some hoss liniment; see 
how stiff he is in the j’ints.’ - 

«At this the crowd givea yell, and just 
then I felt one of them blamed spurs givin’ 
way, and down I come kerplumk, partly onto 
the sand and partly ag’in’ a fat man and two 
boys that stood there a-gawkin at me. Well, 
nobody wa’n’t hurt much, the trouble bein’ 
kinder distributed round, which I calc’late 
on the hull is about the best way to take 
trouble, and accordin’ to Scriptur’, too. As 
soon asI got on my feet a policeman come 
up and says: 

«‘«Here, Cap; ’t won’t do to.get such a 
big crowd together here.’ 

««« All right;’ I says; ‘I'll fix “em.” You 
see it just ran across my mind about the 
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Life Savin’ Service; so I shifted half a dollar 
into my vest pocket and up I clumb about 
six foot, when they all stilled down expectin’ 
to have more fun, I reckon; then I roared out: 

‘««Is there any one here who would like 
to contribute to a noble object?’ Well, in 
spite of their bein’ on sand, I could hear a 
general shuffle, and all of a sudden everybody 
seemed to have business on hand. As soon 
as I see I got a move onto’em, | hollered out 
ag’in louder than ever: 

‘««When the storm’sa-roarin’ outside, an’ 
we’re a-lyin’ comfortable in bed a-listenin’ to 
the rain a-beatin’ onto the pane—an’ the 
bough a-scrapin’ ag’in’ the house—a little 
band of heroes is a-breastin’ of the billow 
for —to—save—/ife,’ 

‘‘By this time there was a clear circle 
twenty foot wide all ’round the pole; and 
seein’ that the movement was under full 
headway I crep’ down, an’ while I was un- 
strappin’ the irons the policeman tapped me 
on the shoulder, an’ said: ‘I say, Cap, that 
was a quick job.’ 

«‘Just then, by good luck, up druv the 
gentleman that lent me the binocular, so I 
returned him his property and give him the 
half-dollar for the Life Savers; then I hada 
good dip in the bulgin’ sea, and come 
home.”’ ‘ 

Here our worthy narrator moved back 
from the table, slapped his hands on his 
knees, and, slowly wagging his head, said: 
‘I reckon I was middlin’ well up to that 
crowd even if they was brought up on salt 
air.’’ Saying this he arose and went out to 
his work. 

The remaining weeks of our stay with Mr. 
Davids passed rapidly, he meanwhile airing 
his newly acquired knowledge in many quaint 
statements. It was quite evident, however, 
that a desire to grapple with other deep prob- 
lems had been fully aroused by his recent ex- 
perience, and I imagine some of our answers 
to his questions showed more skill in dodg- 
ing than depth of scientific knowledge. Mrs, 
Joy’s favorite resource, when too. hard 
pressed, was a promise to refer the matter to 
her nephew; and as a natural result our host 
soon formed a plan for a course of lectures 
by Dr. Harris which should embrace the 
whole field of human knowledge. And it so 
happened that when, in due time and with 
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renewed health and strength, we took our 
places on a departing train one beautiful | 
September morning, Mr. Davids called after 
us in tones which were easily heard above 
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the clanging of.the bell and the rumble of 
the wheels: ‘‘ Tell him he’s go to come; this 
here Science has got to be settled.” 


Newark, N. J. 





TWO TYPES OF INDEPENDENCE: 
SETH LOW AND THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


IT is somewhat remarkable that the year 
1884, an epoch-making year in politics, since 
owing to Mr, Blaine’s nomination, it marked 
the parting of the ways for many who had 
been political comrades, gave perhaps a first 
touch of national importance to the careers 
of two young men, who have since made 
good the claim of similar leadership then put 
forth for them, Theodore Roosevelt and Seth 
Low. In 1884, both Colonel Roosevelt and 
President Low had achieved ‘unusual success 
for even clever young men—the sort of success 
that leads friends to predict a remarkable fu- 
ture, and that leads enemies to point to pre- 


mature prominence as a sign of subsequent, 


failure. They both represented a type of 
whose importance much was being made at 
that particular time, the type of ‘‘ the schol- 
ar in politics.’” Both had behind them 
wealth, social position, fine traditions, a uni- 
versity training, talent and high personal char- 
acter. Mr. Low was eight years the elder of 
the two, but Mr. Roosevelt was equally con+ 
spicuous. As far as surface indications then 
went, their careers were likely to run in close- 
ly parallel lines. 

_ Inthe year 1884 Mr. Low was serving hi 
second term as an Independent Mayor of 
Brooklyn, having earned his re-election by 
the striking excellence of his record during 
his first term. Altho a Republican, he was 
already committed to the doctrine of non- 
partisan administration of civic affairs. To 
him belongs the credit of being the first 
Mayor in New York State to introduce the 
system of competitive examination for ap- 
pointments to municipal offices. He was 
known .as ‘‘the young Reform Mayor of 
Brooklyn”; and as he was at that time thir- 
ty-four, the descriptive adjective ‘‘young”’, 
was nota misnomer. Naturally enough, as 
a non-partisan Mayor, he did not attend the 
Chicago Convention of 1884, and had no 


hand in the struggle which then split the Re- 
publican Party. As a private citizen he 
voted for Mr. Blaine; but as a non-partisan 
official he refused to make a partisan speech 
for him—a fact which was ‘‘ worked for all it 
was worth ’”’ against him when, thirteen years 
later, he was the Reform candidate for Mayor 
of Greater New York. 

In 1884 Theodore Roosevelt was only 
twenty-six years old; yet he had already been 
twice elected to the New York Assembly as 
a Republican and had already made a repu- 
tation as areformer. To him was largely due 
the enactment of laws introducing Reform 
methods in the State civil service, regulating 
primary elections, and abolishing the fee sys- 
tem in certain offices where it had been great- 
lyabused. He went to the Chicago Conven- 


tion, young as he was,.as the chairman of 


the delegation from New York State. He 
there fought with the band of ardent reform- 
ers, who were led by George William Curtis, 
in pushing the candidacy of Senator Ed- 
munds against that of Mr, Blaine. After 
the latter’s nomination, unlike many of his 
associates in the Edmunds movement, he 
continued a Republican, altho, so far as now 
recalled, he took no prominent part on the 
stump in advocacy of Mr. Blaine’s election, 
Two years later he was nominated by the Re- 
publicans for Mayor of New York. That 
was the campaign in which Henry George 
made his sensational run; and many Repub- 
licans, fearing his election, voted for Abram 
S. Hewitt, who was finally chosen. As a 
result, Colonel Roosevelt came in last of the 
three candidates when the votes were counted, 
It is somewhat curious to note that in this 


campaign Colonel Roosevelt played very 


much the same part which General Tracy 
played in the municipal campaign of a year 
ago, when Mr. Van Wyck defeated Mr. Low, 
Indeed, the fact that Mr, Roosevelt was 
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ready to run at all in that campaign fur- 
nishes a key-note of his political career. He 
was an organization Republican; tho inde- 
pendent, he believed in confining independ- 
ence within party lines. Since that time, 
prominent as Colonel Roosevelt has been, 
he has held office only by appointment, 
principally because politicians have recog- 
nized that he was not a man who could be 
used by them for unworthy party purposes. 
He was a Civil Service Commissioner under 
President Harrison, and remained a Civil 
Service Commissioner under President 
Cleveland. He resigned to become the head 
of the New York Police Board under Mayor 
Strong; and, when Mr. McKinley came into 
office, he accepted the place of First Assist- 
ant Secretary ofthe Navy. His career in 
this office and his war record are familiar to 
the public, _ 

To return to Mr. Low; he in 1888 an- 
nounced his purpose to support Mr. Cleve- 
land on the tariff reform issue. Here his ca- 
reer was first distinctly separated in principle 
from that of Mr. Roosevelt. He was an inde- 
pendent first, when the issue to his mind was 
one of supreme importance, and a party man 
second. He illustrated the same principle 
inthe municipal campaign of 1897 when he 
entered the canvass as an out-and-out Inde- 
pendent and was defeated, largely because he 
refused to consider from the Platt machine 
any overtures which in any way qualified his 
position as the candidate of non-partisanship 
in municipal affairs. 

From the short summary of their respect- 
ive careers it will be seen that Mr. Low and 
Colonel Roosevelt equally represent the 
principle, of independence in politics but with 
a marked distinction, as the one represents 
it absolutely and the other as subordinate to 
regularity of party standards. In other words, 
Mr. Low believesthat in certain crises it may 
be a man’s duty to leave his party, perhaps 
even to break up party organizations as far 
as he can, if thus he can hope to achieve 
victory for independence on the distinct plat- 
formof non-partisanship, Colonel Roosevelt, 
on the other hand, while believing in the 
doctrine of non-partisanship as applied to the 
Civil Service and in good government as 
distinguished from machine government, 
believes that the ends which the Independ- 
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ents seek can best be reached from 
within the party and through party 
organization. Colonel Roosevelt’s willing- 
ness to acknowledge the leadership in 
his party of Senator Platt, his readiness to 
accept facts as they are, in no way impairs 
the sincerity of his independence of party 
boss-ship and party corruption of method. If 
any proof of this were needed, it is given in 
the attitude of Seth Low at the present time 
in indorsing Colonel Roosevelt's candidacy, 
altho it was a candidacy which had been 
previously indorsed by Senator Platt. One 
sentence from Mr. Low puts the whole case 
in a nutshell, when he writes toa friend that 
it seems to him ‘‘ unreasonable and unprof- 


‘itable” to sacrifice the cause of independence 


to a protest against the leadership of Senator 
Platt, as that would bea sacrifice ‘:of practi- 
cal results for the sake of a theory.”’ 

If one should draw from this a lesson that 
a principle of absolute independence like that 
of Mr. Low is never practical but always 
visionary, it should be recalled that very 
probably the willingness of Senator Platt to 
accept the candidacy of Colonel Roosevelt, 
under the compulsion of his war record pop- 
ularity, may in no small part be due to his 
experience inthe municipal campaign of last 
year. The fact that Mr. Low was, as an ab- 
solute Independent, able to poll. a vote so 
much larger than that polled by General 
Tracy, the candidate of party regularity, was 
a fact which was not lost on so shrewd a 
politician as Senator Platt. But for that ex- 
perience he might, so obnoxious must such a 
candidate as Colonel Roosevelt be to him, 
have again tried his ‘‘rule or ruin” policy, 
have been ready to allow the election of a 
Democrat rather than ofa Republican of the 
Roosevelt type. It is thus seen that the two 
principles of independence in politics between 
which one cannot draw a hard-and-fast line, 
as the issue between them is often a question 
of a particular crisis and of the character of 
its issues, are supplementary and not antag- 
onistic. The work which the absolute inde- 
pendent does when he cuts himself loose 
from party ties is a work which may help 
mightily the cause of the independent who 
believes in confining independence within 
party lines. 


Warersury, Conn, 





THE ENDUEMENT OF POWER AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY GEORGE F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


THE promised gift of the Holy Ghost was 
first formally given in connection with the 
command to testify the Gospel to all nations. 
Standing with his disciples, just before his 
translation, Jesus said tothem: ‘‘ But ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses unto 
me, both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth” (Acts 1: 8). In this declaration 
there is botha promise and acommand,. The 
promise is of an enduement of power, the 
command is that the Gospel be preached 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth. How 
that promise was fulfilled we are told in the 
next chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
which Dean Alford aptly calls the Gospel of 
the Holy Ghost, because all the work done 
by the Apostles was so markedly done under 
and by the power of the Holy Ghost. What 


the enduement was we may gather, not from 
a consideration of the visible accompani- 


ments of the descent ofthe Spirit, but from 
what happened to the Apostles and brethren 
and what they did under the heavenly inspir- 
ration there received. They were all filled 
with an intoxicating enthusiasm, which was 
but the setting on fire in their own hearts of 
all they had seen and heard during the three 
years which they had been in close associa- 
tion with their Lord. So marked was the 
enthusiasm which filled them that they were 
charged with drunkenness, which Peter de- 
nied, declaring that they were under the 
power of the Holy Spirit of God. It would 
seem that there came to them also an ex- 
traordinary illumination of mind and a quick 
understanding of the Scriptures as illustra- 
ted in Peter’s.sermon. The effect of the 
presence and power of the Holy Ghost upon 
them was that the preaching of Peter and 
the testimony of the others wrought instant 
conviction in the hearts of at least three 
thousand hearers, and brought on the crisis 
of the Gospel with the world. 

That this Pentecost occasion was micro- 
cosmic is seen in the fact that there were 
gathered at Jerusalem at that time men from 
all parts of the earth, Jews, proselytes and 


Gentiles. The Gospel to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, preached in the tongues 
of the various nations, is instantly suggested 
to us; and taken in connection with the 
promise in the first chapter of the enduement 
of power, the conviction is irresistible that 
the purpose for which power was given is 
that the Gospel may be preached unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth, beginning from 
Jerusalem. Whether this gift of power or 
‘*baptism of the Holy Ghost,”’ as it is often 
called, was a passing or permanent gift to 
the Church; whether it was to be given again 
and again or only refreshed, as seen in the 
fourth chapter; was it unique, or typical of 
what might be expected throughout the 
Gospel period, has often been discussed. 
Certainly the signs accompanying speedily 
passed away. No more after that occasion 
did the tongues of fire reappear; and only on 
one other occasion were there any physical 
manifestations, z. ¢., the shaking of the room 
where the disciples were assembled after the 
imprisonment of Peter and John. It seems 
to me, judging from the Pentecost incident 
alone, that we are to understand that the 
gift of power was a permanent one, frequent- 
ly to be refreshed and strengthened along the 
line of Christ’s missionary commission. 

That the enduement is indispensably nec- 
essary for the efficient preaching of the Gos- 
pel there can be no doubt. Even to Zerub- 
babel the Lord said: ‘‘It is not by might nor 
by power, but by my spirit.’’ Peter tells us 
that the mystery of the Gospel concerning 
the Gentiles which holy men of old desired 
to look into, was now fulfilled in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel ‘‘ with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from Heaven.” Paul declared that it 
was by ‘‘the power of the Spirit of God’’ . 
that from Jerusalem, and round about Illyri- - 
cum, he had fully preached the Gospel; that 
when he went to Corinth declaring the testi- 
mony of God, it was not with excellency of 
speech nor enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power; and to the Thessalonians he said that 
their gospel ‘‘came not in word only, but 
also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in 
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much assurance.” These and many more 
such instances might be cited to remind us 
that the first foreign missionaries did their 
work in the power of the Holy Ghost. 

There is a deep conviction among us that 
the Church needs a mighty baptism of the 
Spirit in order to a great forward movement 
in foreign mission work; and to this end we 
are often called to special prayer. Instinct- 
ively or from a traditional habit we turn our 
thoughts back to Pentecost to find the prom- 
ise and model for that blessing. Brethren 
assemble for prayer, and are exhorted again to 
wait upon God for a fresh enduement of 
power. The various and many meetings for 
‘«the deepening of spiritual life,” which are 
being held in this country and in. England, 
are all more or less associated with the idea 
that only so shall we get power to preach 
the Gospel and carry forward the great mis- 
sionary work of God. Iam the last to dep- 
recate such meetings or deny the need of the 
deepening of spiritual life in the churches; 
but Iam profoundly convinced that power 
from on high in order to do efficiently God’s 
work, and especially for foreign missionary 
work, is not to be had by such meetings or 
means. 

That such a baptism of power is essential, 
and that it is deeply needed, goes without 
saying. The practical question is, Can it be 
had, and how and where are we to be freshly 
endued? I venture to say with some empha- 
sis that we are not to return to Pentecost for 
power, or even look back to that great man- 
ifestation of the Spirit for a type of the en- 
duement, or in any way to guide us in secur- 
ing power for our work. The Pentecost 
miracle has never been repeated in these two 
thousand years, and never will be; nor do 
we want a repetition of that baptism. It was 
unique and initial. Jerusalem as a center of 
Christianity has no more surely passed away 
than has Pentecost as a model for spiritual 
enduement. There is another centerto which 
we are to turn, a center that is always at 
hand, and from which we may always work. 

In the outset of this article 1 mentioned 
the fact that the promise of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost—the bestowment of power—was 
seen in close connection with the command 
to preach the Gospel to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, That saying of Christ to his 
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disciples was a reminder to them of his great 
commission, given possibly at the same time, 
or a short time previous, and from which 
their thoughts had been diverted by their 
eager desire for the immediate establishment 
of the Kingdom of Israel. Our Lord reminds 
his disciples that their business was to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature; and to start them fully 
equipped forthis gigantic enterprise they 
were to repair to Jerusalem and there tarry 
for a season for heavenly furnishing and then 
straightway begin to preach, ner to stop 
until they had encompassed the earth, assur- 
ing them that he would be with them. It is 
then to the great commission that we are to 
turn for our orders and for the promise of 
power. Mark it! ‘‘ All power has been given 
unto me; go ye therefore and preach; and, 
lo, I am with you always, even unto the end.” 
Now, here we have the source and substance 
of power. It is in Christ. We have the 
commission to preach; and we have the 
promise of power with us in the presence of 
Christ, who is the source and reservoir of 
power. Is not this fully illustrated in the rec- 
ord that tells us that when at last the disciples 
were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
that arose about Stephen, they traveled as 
far as Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch, 
preaching the Word and the Lord Jesus to 
Jews and unto Grecians, the hand of the Lord 
was with them, and a great number believed 
and were turned unto the Lord (Acts 11: 19- 
21). Wedo not read that they were bap- 
tized with fresh Pentecostal power, but that 
the ‘‘ hand of the Lord was with them.’’ Was 
not this the equivalent of that first outpour- 
ing of power, and are we not to understand 
the ‘‘hand of the Lord’’ as a source of the 
Holy Spirit, and is not the method of receiv- 
ing power by ‘‘going” according to his com- 
mand and preaching the Gospel? Is there any 
promise elsewhere in the New Testament of 
receiving power from on high, except in the 
line of obedience to that commission? If 
there is, [ have overlooked it. 

If we contrast this great permanent com- 
mission with the ‘‘reminder commission” 
(Acts 1: 8), we note both a parallel and a 
contrast. In the reminder commission, they 
were to tarry at Jerusalem until they received 
power, and thenthey were to begin the work 
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oftestimony. In the permanent commission 
(having once received the earnest of the 
Spirit at Jerusalem) they were to go and 
preach, the power would henceforth accom- 
pany them in the presence of the Lord— 
‘‘the hand of the Lord would be with them’’ 
—the equivalent of the presence of the Holy 
Ghost. 

It ought to be remembered that the.com- 
mission contains the only instructions which 
our Lord gave to his disciples for their 
future guidance. He said nothing to them 
about organizing churches and building 
temples of worship; nothing to them about 
church government; nor of ritual or methods 
of worship. He seems to have left all these 
things to fellowship and affinity, to circum+ 
stances of time and local environment. His 
one command was to go and preach, with 
their eyes lifted to the outermost horizon of 
the earth, The foreign mission interpreta- 
tion of the commission is the only possible 
one, Beginning from Jerusalem, the disci- 
ples were to make haste and deliver their 
testimony to all Judea and Samaria and then 
hasten on to the ends of the earth. If we 
have failed of realizing the full measure of that 
promised power, is it not because we have 
tarried by the way to build great churches 
and make ourselves snugly comfortable in 
them and forgotten the heathen world? 
The first church at Jerusalem seems to 
have forgotten the commission and _tar- 
ried on after receiving power from ‘on 
high, content for eight or ten years to‘hud- 
dle themselves in the home city and preach 
the Gospel there to Jews only. What was 
the result of that ‘‘Camp on the Potomac” 
policy? Read the Epistle of James and it 
will be seen. Now, the Jews were blinded 
to the far-reaching terms of the commission 
by their prejudices, which were not cured 
even after the Lord drove them forth by 
sending persecution, as witness (Acts I1: 19). 
It was only after the conversion of Saul that 
the full force of the commission was under- 
stood, when our Lord said to Saul (who him- 
self was desirous of prosecuting his ministry 
among his own countrymen at Jerusalem): 
‘‘Make haste and get thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem. Depart, for I will send thee far 
hence to the Gentiles” (Acts 22: 18-21). If 
the Jews through prejudice failed to grasp 
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the foreign missiondry interpretation of the 
commission and the immediate importance 
of fulfilling or executing it, we have failed 
through selfishness and, I fear, through 
covetousness to execute this great commis- 
sion. We admit the force of the command, 
but yet we do not execute it. We have, in- 
deed, in the last hundred years sent forth a 
skirmish line into the heathen world, but we 
do not send forth the re-enforcements and 
bring on the battle of the Lord. So long as 
we keep 100,000 preachers at home for 70,- 
020,000 of people, and send a beggarly 5,000 
abroad to 1,000,000,000; so long as we spend 
annually $50,000,000 in interest and current 
expenses on our own churches and in preach- 
ing the Gospel to our Jerusalem and Judea, 
and set apart only a niggardly $5,000,000 for 
the heathen world, which is Christ’s inherit- 
tance, how can we expect to receive power 
from on high, either for our home or foreign 
work? 

When Headly Vickers noticed for the first 
time the passage, ‘* the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son, cleanseth us from all sin,” he looked 
at it long and intently, and arising, said: ‘If 
that be so, then henceforth I will live as a 
blood-washed man.’" So ought we to con- 
template the great commission. If Christ 
bids us to go and promises to be with us, then 
henceforth let us arise and go forth to the 
heathen world, panoplied in the power of 
Him into whose hand all power in Heaven and _ 
earth has been given. It isnot to Jerusalem 
and Pentecost that we are to go for power, 
but to the uttermost parts of the earth, re- 
ceiving power as we go on, inthe going. It 
is not in ¢arryzng and holding prayer-meet- 
ings that we are to get a fresh enduement of 
power, but in making haste to fulfil the Sa- 
vior'scommand, and in the large and gener- 
ous consecration of our wealth to the work of 
evangelizing the world. 

We have the Almighty Leader; we have 
the Life-giving Message; we have ten thou- 
sand college men pledged to go to the for- 
eign field as soon as the way is opened for 
them to go. Our Mission Secretaries are 
every month turning away volunteers for the 
foreign field. We only need the consecrated 
sinews.of war in order to inaugurate the final 
campaign for the world’s evangelization, 
Léet the American Church this year, lay 
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down $10,000,000, instead of $5,000,000, for 
foreign missions, and we will begin to get 
a taste of ‘‘power from on high.’’ Instead 
of wasting our energies in paying a paltry 
debt every year, let us roll up a vast surplus 
and call for more volunteers, and the world 
will soon see the prophecy of Joel fulfilled on 
its largest scale. Brethren, let us up from 
our knees and gird on the armor; up from 
our faces and put away the sin of Achan out 
ofthe camp. Let the golden snow upon the 
tops of the millionaire mountains, as well as 
the silver snow on the lesser hills, begin to 
flow down on to the vast heathen plains, car- 
rying with this stream of beneficence the 
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fruitful Word of God, and those wildernesses 
will soon blossom asthe rose. ‘‘ To him shall 
be given of the goid of Sheba; prayer also 
shall be made for him continually; and daily 
shall he be praised’’ (Ps. 72: 15). It will be 
time to pray after we have given the gold. 
We have been reversing the order, praying 
and giving; rather we have been praying and 
not giving—that is, not in any righteous 
proportion. When we have filled our mis- 
sionary treasury with gold, then we may 
pray with some warrant. Let us mind God’s 
order, and the windows of Heaven will soon 
be opened. 


Yonxegrs, N. Y. 





WHY WE GOLF. 


BY W. G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. 


AT a dinner-party, not long ago, a certain 
young gentleman (and enthusiastic golfer) 
Started in with the shell-fish to enumerate 
to his partner the details of a match that he 
had been playing that day. It was not until 
the pudding was brought on that he suddenly 
bethought himself that he had been doing 
all the talking; indeed, the young lady had 
not said a single word during the entire 
progress of the meal. It was possible that 
she was not interested in the subject, incred- 
ible, but still possible. 

‘‘I am afraid that I have been boring you 
with this talk of the shop,” he said, in half 
apology. 

‘*Oh no; not at all,’’ was the polite re- 
sponse. ‘‘ Only what zs golf?” 

Precisely; and the great ungolfed may well 
echo the silent young woman’s query, 
‘‘What zs golf?” or with still greater perti- 
nence, Why golf? Surely some golfer should 
stand ready to testify for the faith that is in 
him, and yet the answer is not one that may 
be given off-hand. 

In theory, golf is not difficult of apprehen- 
sion. ‘‘ Putting little balls into little holes 
with instruments very ill-adapted to the pur- 
pose,” was the definition suggested by one 
disheartened neophyte; and it may serve for 
the starting-point of our investigation. All 
beginners will agree that a golf ball is a very 
small object, and, consequently, difficult to 


hit cleanly; and it is clear that a hole, a foot 
in diameter, would catch more short putts 
than one of four and a quarter inches. As 
for the clubs, who among duffers has not 
spent time and money in the vain search for 
an automatic driver; who, in the miseries of 
bunker play, has not secretly longed for the 
effectual assistance of a spade ? 

Premising that the ‘‘ outer barbarian” has 
acquainted himself with the rudimentary 
priciples of the game and has gone out to 
the links to see the sport in progress, what 
must be the result of his observations? He 
sees two stout gentlemen toilsomely trudging 
over hill and dale and engaged in whacking, 
in painfully labored fashion, at a little white 
ball of gutta-percha. The display of skill is 
not obvious, and neither is the consequent 
interest. Quite properly may the ‘‘outer 
barbarian ’’ inquire: ‘‘ Why golf?’ 

There are theories innumerable to account 
for the very real devotion of golfers to their 
thankless task, but none is wholly satisfac- 
tory. Golf happens to be fashionable just 
at present; but the people who play it, 
because it is the thing to do, are not golfers; 
they only use the game as a.clothes-horse, 
upon which to display their tartans and red 
coats, or as a stalking-horse, for their social 
ambitions. No; golfers do not play golf 
because it is an exclusive form of amusement, 
nor because it is a healthy exercise, nor even 
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for the sake of accumulating handicap claret- 
jugs and scratch medals. They play the 
game because they enjoy it; but where does 
the fun come in? 

One eminent authority declares that the 
supreme delight of golf lies in the watching 
of the ball as it flies or rolls to its appointed 
‘mark, In games like tennis or baseball a 
player having made a successful stroke has 
no leisure in which to watch the result of his 
effort, but must immediately give his atten- 
tion to the further progress of the contest. 
In tennis, he must see that his brilliant cross- 
court drive is not nullified by his adversary’s 
equally brilliant return; at baseball, after 
cracking out a liner over shortstop, he must 
at once begin the fatiguing round of the 
bases. But the golfer, having brought off a 
good one, has only to stand at ease and be 
admired, while the ball makes the run- 
ning. 

There may be something in this theory for 
the crack player, who seldom or never makes 
a mistake; but for one champion there are a 
hundred incorrigible duffers. And yet the 
latter are as keen over their work as is the 
winner of a score of medals; as a matter of 
sober fact they are more than a bit keener. 
It is the man who goes round in one hundred 
and sixteen or so, who haunts the links from 
early morn to dewy eve; it is the hopeless 
incompetent, who smashes chandeliers and 
destroys valuable bric-a-brac while surrepti- 
tiously practicing his swing in the hall on 
rainy afternoons. The scratch man may en- 
joy his game while he is actually playing it, 
but one must be something of a duffer to 
have the madness in his very veins. It is 
the Class C man whose days are spent in in- 
effectual foozling and whose slumbers are 
nightmare ridden. The iron-hacks on the 
long-suffering ‘‘ gutty’’ are transformed into 
fiendish visages that gibber and mouth from 
the vantage point of the bedposts; his driver 
has become a fishing-rod, the ball is an im- 
movable object, and a peripatetic sand- 
bunker is coming up from behind with the 
speed of an express train. With convulsive 
energy he hits for the ninety-ninth time at 
the accursed object, but still the ‘‘gutty’’ 
will not go, and the: bunker is upon him. 
At his feet there is a gleam of an illimitable 
water hazard; but anything to escape that 
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awful bunker. A crash, and he realizés that 
he has fallen out of bed and into his portable 
bathtub. A rude awakening, but our duffer 
does not mind, for it is broad daylight and 
time to go a-golfing once again. 

Nor, secondly, is the secret of the fascina- 
tion to be found in the fact that the player 
is absolute master of his fortunes or misfor- 
tunes as the casé may be. At tennis and 
similar games, there is the element of per- 
sonal encounter; you win on the mistakes of 
your opponent quite as often as by your own 
skill. At golf, the ball is your own property, 
and no one may interfere with your right to 
deal with it as you will. If the stroke is a 
good one, its author is justly entitled to all 
the glory, and conversely he must bear all 
the odium of a bad one. Now there are 
many more bad strokes than good ones, and 
consequently the sum of pain must largely 
overbalance that. of pleasure. The .con- 
sciousness of free agency works against 
rather than for the average player’s self- 
love, and it is certainly not the whole 
secret. 

The true answer to the question seems to 
lie in the postulate that the true golfer is 
always expecting to succeed, and not even 
repeated and humiliating failure can ever 
convince him that final triumph is not to be 
his. Now golf is really the most difficult of 
all games of manual skill. The conditions 
are so infinite in their variety that no stroke, 
however successful, can be the slightest 
guaranty against failure in the next one, 
and, secondly, there is the total depravity 
of all inanimate things. But of ll 
stumbling- blocks, that of self-deception 
is the greatest. A man may make a 
lucky scratch at billiards, but in nine cases 
out of ten the fluke is apparent to the by- 
stander, and in ten times out of ten, to the 
player himself. Granted that the cushions 
are true and the table level and no illusion 
is possible—for the laws of mathematics are 
inexorable—the same may be said of a per- 
fect tennis and racket court, But at golf it 
is always the unseen and the unknowable 
that is working for oragainst us. The long, 
sweet drive, when you got the whole weight 
of your body into the stroke, albeit you vio- 
lated every canon of orthodoxy; the lucky 
run that laid your half-topped approach 
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dead at the hole; the invisible blade of wire- 
grass that forced the unwilling ball into the 
cup—all these. things contribute to self- 
deception. Remember that we are speaking 
not of the crack player, but of the omnipres- 
ent duffer; and even the most hopeless of the 
fraternity is sure to bring off a good shot 
now and then. Upon occasion your duffer 
will outdrive Jehu himself (who drove furi- 
ously), and hisapproach shots and long putts 
will border upon the miraculous. Every one 
of these brilliant strokes may be a shameless 
fluke; but the duffer is honestly unaware of 
the fact. He believes that his success is the 
legitimate result of his growing skill, and if 
once, why not again? It is the easiest pos- 
sible thing to lie abed of a morning and 
conjure up in one’s mind a respectable score 
for the coming medal competition. Even 
allowing for a few mistakes, your imaginary 
card is still well down in-the nineties. Then 
you go out and try it, and your actual play is 
so marvelously bad that you are ashamed to 
hand in any card at all. But never mind; 
the trouble was with that right-hand grip of 
the club. Next time we will take care of 
that, and then we shall see what we shall 
see. 


And so the unequal contest goes on, and 
the duffer, eternally self-deceived, is ever look- 
ing forward to ‘‘next time.’’ Well, even if the 
‘‘next time’’ never comes, the pleasures of 
anticipation are none the less real that they 
are never realized; and it takes so little to 


make the duffer happy. It is true that he 
dines only at the Barmecide’s table, but oc- 
casionally there is a real pistachio nut in the 
phantom savory of lamb, and now and then 
a drop of genuine sherbet at the bottom of 
the empty glass. And so golf is still worth 
the playing; and of the tribe of duffers there 
is no end. 

The psychology of golf is an interesting 
study, and has even attracted the attention 
of eminent scientists. What is there in a 
sand-pit or in the placid surface of a horse- 
pond to so irresistibly affect the flight of a 
golf ball? We see the hazard and are fully 
aware of the danger, and yet we are power- 
less in its baleful presence. It is not always 
necessary to do our very best to avoid trou- 
ble, but why is it that we so often do our 
very worst ? 
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Or again, we may go out on Monday and 
put up a game that the amateur champion 
would find difficulty in beating. We attempt 
to duplicate the triumph on Tuesday, and at 
the end of the match we solemnly reduce our 
collection of clubs to kindling wood and draft 
out our resignation from the club. Only we 
don’t resign, and the exchequer of the local 
club-maker profits hugely when we appear 
as usual on Wednesday. 

Or take the simple act of putting, the final 
stroke in which the ball is introduced to the 
hole. It looks easy, and it is easy—absurdly 
so. An ignorant by-stander will take his 
umbrella and knock the ball into the cup 
time after time with absolute confidence and 
unerring accuracy. The golfer hangs over 
the same stroke with painful deliberation, - 
and then, after all his infinite precaution, he 
plays—and misses! 

‘‘Dad,” said a little girl who had been 
attentively following a match in which her 
father was engaged —‘‘ why is it, Dad, that 
when they tell you that you have two strokes 
in which to win the hole, you always take 
one, and when you have only one you always 
need two?”’ 

The whole psychology of golf is embodied 
in this ingenuous observation of the infantile 
mind. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
the golfer plays golf because he likes it, and 
he likes it because he expects to play it well 
on that mythical ‘‘next time.’’ It 1s quite 
impossible for the uninitiate to comprehend 
this habit of mind, and it is a waste of time 
for the golfing apostle to argue with the 
scornful. More than that, it is a cruel and 
unusual form of punishment, to talk golf to 
an outsider and quite properly prohibited 
under the revised statutes. A golfer may be 
allowed to bore his fellow maniac upon the 
one condition that the tortured one shall 
have an opportunity to retaliate in kind, but 
the helplessness of the non-golfer entitles 
him to protection. Finally the propaganda 
of the golfing gospel must be conducted upon 
empiric principles, if it is to be successful. 
Words are only wasted upon the skeptic; 
the thing to do is to take him at an un- 
guarded moment and smuggle a club into 
his hand. And he who came to scoff remains 
to play. 


New York City, 
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THE CONQUEST OF MANILA. 


BY WILLIAM. GILBERT IRWIN, 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS. 


SPANISH misrule is at an end so far as the 
Philippines are concerned. The work par- 
tially accomplished byAdmiral Dewey on May 
Ist, was completed on August 13th, when 


our fleet bombarded Manila and forced the ° 


surrender of the city. To-day, August 15th, 
Manila is ours from turret to’ foundation 
stone. Our soldiery are now occupying the 
forts and barracks of the city and are camp- 
ing on the famous Lunetta, Manila’s public 
execution ground, where so many real or im- 
aginary enemies of Spanish rule on these is- 
lands have been led out to slaughter. 

I stood on the beach and watched the great 
guns of our fleet pour their shot and shell 
into the fortifications of the city. First the 
‘‘Olympia” spoke, and then the others, with 
the exception of the ‘‘ Monterey,’’ joined in 
the tumult of war’s jubilant music. Shell 
after shell was sent with unerring aim into 
the walls and fortifications, and their explo- 


sion was marked by great clouds of débris. . 


Fully toc shots were fired by the vessels 
of our fleet and then, without even a reply 
from the forts, the white emblem of conquest 
was hoisted over the shattered walls. Then 
the fire of our fleet ceased, and Géneral Mer- 
ritt and Admiral Dewey went ashore to the 
city to receive the surrender of General 
Augusti. 

There was some sharp fighting on our right 


. before Old Manila. Along the Pasig Road the 


enemy had prepared numerous almost im- 
passable barriers, Theirsharpshooters were 
also stationed here, under cover of the foli- 
age. When our lines advanced the right was 
thrown against these outer lines, and bya 
series of brilliant advances in the face of a 
galling fire from the Spanish lines, all these 
outer works were captured, and the Spanish 
forces driven into the main fortifications. 
But before this time the white flag had gone 
up, and now the news came to this part of the 
Spanish forces and the capture of Manila was 
accomplished. 

The Astor Battery lost its captain and 
two sergeants and 4 fourth man killed; also 
a number of wounded. The bugler of the 


Thirteenth Minnesota was among the killed, 
and the regulars lost four men. Ina charge 
from the Spanish lines three guns of the 
-Astor Battery were at one time captured, but 
were recaptured by a charge with pistols 
made by the New Yorkers. Every man in 
the battery covered himself with glory. 

Altho the fighting was over by noon the 
surrender was not formally accomplished 
until well on in the afternoon. By this time 
Old Glory was floating from walls and pub- 
lic buildings of the city in a dozen places. 
It was just ten minutes of six when the guns 
of our fleet thundered out their salute for 
our newest acquisition. The honor of hav- 
ing first planted the Stars and Stripes on the 
walls of Manila belongs to a member of the 
First Colorado Volunteers. 

During the afternoon our troops occupied 
New Manila, which includes all the city 
north of Pasig, which cuts off Old Manila 
from the rest of the city and leaves it on the 
southern bank. Later in the day our soldiers 
occupied Old Manila, and the Spanish gar- 
rison, some 5,000, stacked arms and sur- 
rendered. The entire loss of the Spaniards 
in the bombardment and battle did not ex- 
ceed fifty killed and twice that number 
wounded. 

General Merritt now occupies the capitol 
building and is establishing a provisional 
government of which he will be the head. 
In his proclamation to the people of the 
island he guarantees the rights of person and 
property and also guarantees all the freedom 
compatible with the establishment of peace 
and administration of the laws. 

August 29th.—It is indeed a difficult matter 
for one to tell all that he would concerning 
Spanish misrule here on these downtrodden 
islands. The more one sees of the people 
here the more he feels their woes and sym- 
pathizes with them. Hete in Manila the 
horrors of the oppression and persecution 
were most felt, and their evil influences will 
live for generations to come. 

The triumphant entrance of our army into 
Manila was made without any show of pomp, 
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or splendor. There was no great procession 
for our army entered in detachments of sin- 
gle regiments, Everything was conducted 
with order and precision. There was no 
molestation of private property, and guards 
were put in charge of all public property. 
Thus New Manila was protected from Binon- 
do to Taduay, and evento the utmost limits 
of the city. On the south side of the Pasig 
our flag was first hoisted over the fortifica- 
tions of Malate. Then Ermite fell before our 
army of occupation without a struggle, and 
Old Manila, with its great walls, its moats 
and gates and drawbridges, its portcullis and 
parapets glistening with cannons of all pat- 
terns from the seventeenth-century brass guns 
to the great Krupps and deadly machine guns 
bearing the date of 1898, lay before our army. 

Imagine, if you will, a city within walls at 
places fifty feet high and 100 feet wide, en- 
compassed without with moats 100 feet wide 
and filled with water to a depth of ten feet. 
Then outside of the four miles of main walls 
which inclose Old Manila place strong outer 
walls well manned with cannon. Imagine 
the outer as well as the inner gates of the 
old arched patterns, each having its draw- 
bridge, and you will have some idea of Old 
Manila. Upon its main walls are hundreds 


of guns, and there are great magazines, 
arsenals, prisons, barracks and cathedrals 


within the walls. There is also a palace, 
which rivals those of European courts, The 
city is laid out in narrow streets, with cramped 
plazas and queer Asiatic buildings, Walking 
from New Manila across the crowded Puenta 
de Espafia and along the La Lunetta, and 
entering Old Manila, the observer is imme- 
diately transferred from modern life to remote 
medieval ages. 

In the palace where Governor-General 
Augusti recently labored so earnestly to lead 
these islands forth from the entanglements 
which his predecessors in office had wrought, 
General Merritt now. rules as military Gov- 
ernor of these islands. To tell the truth 
Augusti was a man of honor and justice, and 
with more men of his type Spain might have 
been spared much of her recent humiliation. 
Unlike Weyler and Blanco and others who 
had preceded him as ruler of the Philippines, 
Augusti did not seek personal gain, and in 
his short rule he displayed. those ennobling 
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instincts which are usually absent from the 
Spanish race. 

Who has not heard of the famous Lunetta, 
the public execution ground of Manila? 
Without the walls of the old city and run- 
ning along the Pasig for a distance and then 
diverging in a semicircle around in front of 
the walls of the old city, looking out toward 
Ermite and inclosing within it fine plazas 
and promenades, dotted with palms and 
olive-trees, extends this fashionable boule- 
vard, this execution ground where hundreds 
of political prisoners have been shot down 
while the gathered multitudes applauded the 
death volleys. But the bloody days of La 
Lunetta are now at anend, and our soldiery 
are tenting along its way. 

Let us leave Old Manila and its dismal 
memories behind. Crossing the crowded 
Puenta de Espafia we are straightway in Bi- 
nondo, the commercial district of Manila. 
Here there has been a great change in the 
two weeks intervening between the fall of the 
city and to-day. Then the business houses 
were deserted and the shops and stores 
closed. To-day La Escolta, Manila’s princi- 
pal business street, is thronged all day long, 
and every business house is in full blast. 

The banks have again opened their doors, 
and the Custom House, now in charge of the 
officials of Uncle Sam, is receiving customs 
as usual, The Pasig is filled by the merchant- 
men of a dozen nations, and since the long 
blockade has been raised commercial Ma- 
nila has been seeing boom days. 

In New Manila, as in Old Manila, our 
troops are in complete control. No signs of 
disorder are tobe seen. Inthe United States 
the general impression is that on every street 
corner or in every dark alley there is some 
lurking Spaniard ready to murder our sol- 
diers here; but nothing is further from the 
truth. We are masters in Manila, and there 
are none to dispute our authority. The 
Spaniards are a very small factor in the 300,- 
000 population. Prisoners within the walls 
of Old Manila are the 5,000 Spanish soldiers 
who made up the garrison of the city. 

In our rejoicing over the success of our 
army in Manila we rejoice not alone. Here 
in Manila Chinese and Tagals, Filipinos and 
Japanese alike rejoice. -Our victory has set 
loose long pent-up English capital, and in 
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the near future these islands will see an 
awakening such as invariably follows the tri- 
umph of Anglo-Saxon arms. ‘ 

The street scenes of Manila are strange to 
an American. Outside the business parts of 
the city are the queer thatched roof houses 
which are found in the country districts of 
all tropical climes. Street gambling is one 
of the evils of the Philippine capital, or, 
rather, was one of the evils; for since the 
city has been under our rule, street gambling 
has been prohibited. Here the chief beast of 
burden is the water buffalo, an animal some- 
what resembling the ox. The queer little 
Philippine ponies draw the two-wheeled 
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karmahettas through the streets. The car- 
riers of Manila are a picturesque class, and 
these natives almost make human beasts of 
burden out of themselves. 

In the carcel, the penitentiary of Manila, 
there are confined 1,500 civil prisoners, pre- 
sumably. The first act of our officials, after 
the proclaiming of a military government 
here; was to give these a trial, and inthe first 
batch 150 were released. A mighty shout 
was sent up by the grateful prisoners when 
once without the dirty prison, and they fully 
realized that Spanish oppression is a thing of 
the past. 


Mania, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
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OF THE WORLD. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


The London News has told us that when 
Society returns from its autumn wanderings, 
one house full of associations will have been 
altered,-enlarged and reconstructed almost 
past recognition. It is an imposing structure 
in the center of the west side of Leicester 


Square, with fine frontage and long first 
floor windows, noticeable enough even to 
those who know nothing of its antecedents, 
but most interesting to those who are fa- 
miliar with its history during the years 1760- 
1792, when it was the residence of that ur- 


bane painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds. When 
he removed thither he was thirty-six years 
old and untitled, with his wander-years in 
Italy and six seasons of brilliant success as a 
London portraitist behind him; and he put 
his entire fortune into the house, taking a 
forty-seven years’ lease and laying out £1,500 
upon a gallery and painting-room. This 
venture, and the setting up of his gilded 
coach, brought the happy result that in three 
years’ time he was in receipt of £6,000 per 
year, an unprecedented sum to be earned by 
an English artist, altho small compared to 
the sums squandered by royalty in the early 
part of the eighteenth century upon Verrio 
and Laguerte; for then, as now, English 
royalty reserved its littleinterest in art prin- 
cipally for the efforts of foreigners. 

A few weeks ago it was still possible “to 
wander about the house and trace some of 
the old associations clinging to it. There is 


a stately, last century flavor about that 
Georgian hall, with its Corinthian columns 
and fluted shafts, and about its well-propor- 
tioned staircase, so unlike what the modern 
builder gives us now. The newels from 
which its balustrades start are carved with 
acanthus leaves and taper delicately to the 
base. The iron balustrade itself bellies out 
over the edge of the stairs, in order, as one 
sees, to allow easy passage up and down for 
ladies who lived in the days when petticoat 
were ‘‘tempestuous’’ and hoops ‘ volumi- 
nous.”” This low drawing-room, with its 
three wide windows to the front, its deli- 
cately fluted, low chimney-piece of white 
marble inlaid with green, was the room in 
which Reynolds received his sitters; and 
there they turned over his portfolios of draw- 
ings, choosing character and pose in the 
classical mood of the day, while awaiting 
their turn in the painting-room; but that 
with the gallery have long been altered be- 
yond recognition. 

It seems as if every one of note of the 
latter eighteenth century had passed through 
that room. Lord Heathfield bearing the 
keys of Gibraltar; Garrick, ‘‘his two eyes 
equal to Argus’s hundred” in mobile alert- 
ness; Dr. Johnson, ponderous and snuff- 
covered; Goldsmith, turning over in his 
mind the sweet dedication to Reynolds of 
his just completed ‘‘ Deserted Village’; 
satirical 'Gibbon; Charles James Fox at the 
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crucial moment of his ministerial career, 
choosing to pose with the India Bill 
in his hand; the Duc d’Orleans, afterward 
Philippe Egalité; Beau Brummel at the 
age of four; Sterne with the wig awry on his 
odd head; and Burke, destined to speak the 
oration when Reynolds shall be laid away at 
St. Paul’s, after a funeral the most imposing, 
the most remarkable for the celebrated, the 
variously distinguished personages which at- 
tended it that the eighteenth century had 
witnessed, with the sole exception of that of 
Garrick., Beside these rare men came the 


actresses, the beauties, and the English. 


dames, the Mrs. Abingdon, the Gunnings, 
Lady Cockburn, whose fair complexions 
‘* like roses dipped in milk,” were the paint- 
ers’ delight and despair. The very rustle of 
their silks and the frou-frou of their bro- 
cades he has kept for us, by a few deft 
touches of the brush pulling together 
and enlivening the efforts of the nu- 
merous drapery men and assistants. Gay 
beauties passed up and down that broad 
Staircase who had a footing incomprehen- 
sible to-day in the great world, to serve 


as models for half of his allegorical figures; 
and little children, whom he. beguiled into 
full expansion of their innocent playfulness, 
were caught by him in archest, momentary 


moods. His colors, endlessly experimental, 


might fade; but he was still the most sought 
of painters, able jokingly to say in two 
senses that whatever happened he ‘‘always 
came off with flying colors.’’ Once only he 
touched the highest art in his portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragie Muse, enthroned 
upon rolling clouds with attendant figures of 
Pity and Remorse; and every one remembers 
the graceful compliment when he signed his 
name where it ‘‘ might go down to posterity 
,upon the hem of her garment.”’ 

Here, in the room on the right, the guests 
assembled at five o’clock—actors, peers, 
bishops and poets, who dropped in to meet 
the sitters of the morning whom the hospita- 
ble painter had kept for dinner. His sister, 
Miss Frances, Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ dearest dear,” 
presided over a haphazard table, set for a 
half-dozen and surrounded by as many more. 
There was an abundance of venison or what- 
ever the market afforded sent up from the 
little kitchen; but a lack of decanters and 
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glasses became apparent, which was, perhaps, 
as well at a ‘time when gentlemen drank 


themselves off of their chairs so readily. . It 


was well understood that meat and drink 
were not the mainconsiderations; but ‘‘con- 
versation had its elbows on thetable.’’ These 
great ‘wits made sharp speeches;-and one 
fashionable man wrote that he ‘‘ could no 
more be prevailed upon to dine there with 
Goldsmith and Johnson than with two ¢y- 
gers’’; and the Dean of Derry, after one of 
these prandial menageries, wrote to Sir Josh- 
ua, just made Mayor of his native Plympton: 
“Dear Knight of Plympton, teach me how 
To suffer with unclouded brow 
And smile serene as thine, 
The jest unkind and truth severe; 
Like thee, to turn my deafest ear, 
And calmly drink my wine.”’ 

This house was the first to gather socially 
people of all degrees of social pretensions 
and to fuse them through the invulnerable 
curtesy and wide-mindedness of the host into 
most delightful and inspiring companies, 
convulsed with merriment by Garrick, pro- 
voked into deeper thought by Johnson, and 
led in literary appreciation by Sterne, Burke 
or Goldsmith. 

Here, struck in the hight of his fame and 


‘social success by partial blindness and by 


mortal disease, Sir Joshua’s bright spirit 
passed into the shadow of death. They tell 
a pretty story of the painter going out of that 
door in his feebleness into the sunlight of 
Leicester Square, once a dueling ground and 
the resort of bullies and footpads, trying to 
recalla pet bird which had escaped from the 
studio, Tho he was not one of the first 
hierarchy of painters, and his work pales 
beside that of Rembrandt or Velasquez, this 
painter-man-of-the-world was distinctly a 
force for sweetness and light, his work as a 
portraitist calling to mind the absent and 
evoking tender memories of the dead, andin 
his life he was, as Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘the 
most invulnerable man I ever knew.” 


The Art Club, for the promotion of art 
manufacturers and municipal art, will soon 
close its list of 1,000 organizing members, 
and will occupy temporary quarters during 
the building of its new club-house on Bryant 
Park in the upper story of the Berkeley Ly- 
ceum, 21 West Forty-fourth Street, using 
the small gymnasium as an exhibition room, 
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DR. MORITZ BUSCH’S REVELA- 
TION OF BISMARCK.* 


THIS is the long-expected work which has 
held all Germany in feverish expectation, 
whose possible revelations have been so 
much talked about and, in some quarters, so 
much dreaded. 


At last the secret is out. Dr. Moritz 


Busch, who knew all there was to be known, : 


has told all that he knows; and done it with 
very little restraint. There is a great deal of 
it. It is in every variety of style and subject, 
now grave and now gay, now treating of war 
and now of peace, now tangling the reader’s 
brain in the web of the Schleswig-Holstein 
complexity, and now clearing and refreshing 
it with a hearty laugh over the romps and 
roystering of that madcap Junker giant, 
Otto von Bismarck. 


The author is very much in earnest. He 


takes great pains about what he writes, and 


very rarely indeed leaves any doubt as to the 
authority he relies on. His book is very 
easy reading, with rapid and constant varia- 
tions from one style and one topic to an- 
other, plenty of sunlight and shadow, of 
storm and zephyr, grave and gay, hot and 
cold, let in to give a true North-German at- 
mosphere and climate to the book. No one 
style and no one speaker holds the floor very 
long. The scenery and actors ‘are ali in mo- 
tion. Now it is war and battle, now we are 
in the potato field at Varzin. Of German 
philosophy there is not much; not a word of 
German theology; but there is a great deal 
about religion, especially in drawing the 
Chancellor's portrait. Enough of malice 
crops out to give spice tothe gossip. Kings, 
queens, emperors, presidents, great men and 
women come into view, but only long enough 
to be dismissed with some notes, favorable 
or unfavorable. The great Ranger who 
courses through the whole book and to 
whom it all belongs is Bismarck himself. 





* Some Secret Paces oF His History. Brinc a Diary 
KEPT BY Dr. Moritz BuscH DURING TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE INTERCOURSE WITH THE GREAT CHAN- 
CELLOR. With Portraits. In two volumes, 8vo,. pp. 504 
and 585. The Macmillan Company. $10.00. 


Yet these two volumes expressly disclaim 
a biographic or autobiographicintent. They 
certainly are not a history of Germany in 
peace or war, or of its diplomatic tangles, nor 
even an account or defense of Bismarck or 
his policy at home or abroad. There is noth- 
ing systematic in the two volumes. The 
author perpetually harks back on his own 
lines of chronological order. He takes no 
pains to keep his story running in one stream 
and takes every occasion which offers to say 
what is obvious at a glance, that he is wri- 
ting neither a Life nor a History, but the 
Diary of a life which had tremendous im- 
portance for the present and future history 
of modern Europe. 

- This conception pervades the book. Dr. 
Busch avows it everywhere. The whole work 
turns on the conviction that the man he is 
studying and whose inner thoughts and self 
he is trying to reveal will go down through 
German history side by side with Martin 
Luther, Goethe and Frederick the Great, the 
last in the great quaternity of German he- 


‘oes. ; 


Dr. Busch certainly had the best opportuni- 
ties for doing such a work asthis. He tells 
us what they were and gives us to under- 
stand that Bismarck knew what he was at, 
gave him opportunities, and, to some extent, 
looked over his work. Certainly he granted 
full permission. 

‘¢¢ After my death,’ I said, ‘some fifty years 
hence, perhaps.’ ‘It need not be so long,’ 
he replied. ‘You may even now write on the 
subject; and indeed I should be pleased if you 
did. And just ask me when there is anything 
you do not know, or are in doubt about. It 
should be my epitaph. . . . You will pro- 
ceed with tact and discrimination, and in this 
respect I must trust entirely to you.’ ”’ 

This was in 1877, and Busch had then been 
in most intimate connection with Bismarck 
for seven years as a member of his staff 
through the Franco-Prussian War, and even 
more closely connected with him afterward 
in the Foreign Office at Berlin. Tothis later 
period also belongs the series of articles 
written by Busch and published in the 
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Gartenlaube, for which the Chancellor fur- 
nished everything asked: 

‘©*VYou must come to Varzin,’ he said, 
‘when I am there myself. I will give you 
letters for Schoenhausen, and Friedrichsruh, 
' and also for Kneiphof, to my cousin, who now 
owns the place, as you should see it too.’ ”’ 


During all the period from 1870 to Bis- 
marck’s death Busch was employed to write 
for the press and, through certain journals 
whose utterances were regarded as more or 
less inspired by the Chancellor, to represent 
him before the public. As the difficulties of 
the political situation increased this became 
a more delicate and responsible office. After 
1878, when Dr. Busch had the Grenzeboten 
at his command, these articles came to have 
an importance which made it essential that 
their writer should know all that was in the 
Minister’s mind, and share with him in a 
very important degree the State secrets; As 
these happened to be numerous and of a kind 
which from the first provoked extraordinary 
curiosity on the part of the public, the fever 
of expectation as to the revelations of these 
volumes is not surprising. 

The. matter introduced into them is not 
wholly new. The: first volume contains large 


portions, at least, of Dr. Busch’s publication | 


in 1878 on Bismarck in the Franco-Prussian 
War. All this matter is expanded and edited 
with a freer hand than would have been pru- 
dent or possible then, or perhaps, in some 
cases, than is altogether prudent now. Ex- 
amples of what we allude to are numerous, 
such for example as Bismarch’s strictures on 
Steinmetz; on his diminutive stature, his 
habit of keeping himself in evidence, and his 
rather fractious temper as to obeying orders 
and co-operating with other commanders; 
his free criticism of King William and the 
Crown Prince; his rough talk, impatient cen- 
sures and the truculent policy he is made to 
speak for in irresponsible and rather boyish 
qutbreaks which should not be quoted at all 
and are not published as representing his 
serious convictions, They serve a good pur- 
pose, however, in making the volume lively 
and perhaps true to nature in its less rational 
moods. 

Through all this volume, as in the second, 
Bismarck is the dominating figure in whose 
presence kings and all grow small. The 
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reader may even catch himself forgetting that 
he is not the military director of the war, | 
He is great enough to fill the book with the 
varied and mysterious charm of his tremen- 
dous personality. 

These two volumes are full of passages 
which are delightfully quotable, some from 
the Chancellor’s early life, some showing 
the simplicity and directness of his charac- 
ter, his habits of life and religious convic- 
tions, some giving his estimate of the men 
he had to deal with, Napoleon III and his 
Ministers, Thiers, Faure, the German gener- 
als and officials, and the other great multi- 
tude who came to his notice. 

These personal notes are not altogether 
pleasing, it must be admitted. They have 
too often the drop of extreme justice in 
them and lack the gentler elements of gen- 
erous appreciation. The Emperor Napoleon 
fares as well as any one, tho he stands for a 
vacillating man without foresight who 
must be charged with his own misfortunes. 
On De Grammont Bismarck pours out his 
wrath and scorn as, above.,all others, respon- 
sible for the misfortunes of France. 


‘“** A blockhead, a coward, an impudent fel- 
low!’ said the chief, when he instructed me to 
write this article. ‘ You can use the strongest 
expressions in dealing with him.’” 


For Americans, as Busch reports, he ‘‘al- 
ways had a weakness.” Certainly he had 
reason to remember our Minister Washburn 
in Paris with gratitude. As for the Ameri- 
can lady who sent him the following note, 
it probably amused him for a day: 


‘““Graf von Bismarck: Jouissez-autant que 
possible, Herr Graf, duclimat frais de Ver- 
sailles, car, un jour vous aurez a supporter des 
chaleurs infernales pour tous les malheurs 
que vous avez causés a la France et a1’Alle- 
magne.” 


In the second volume (p. 452) Dr. Busch 
refers again to the Chancellor's liking for 
Americans. He writes: 


‘«In'1873 a large portrait of General Grant, 
in a handsome carved oak frame, rested ona 
chair near the sofa. Doubtless an indication 
of the Prince’s liking for Americans. Their 
substantial qualities, their practical character, 
which, however, neither excludes idealism nor 
the power of self-sacrifice in its pursuit, their . 
vouthful audacity combined with far-seeing 
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shrewdness in all their public and private un- 
dertakings, inspired the Prince with a hearty 
admiration, to which he frequently gave ex- 
pression in my presence.” 


This first volume, however, contains so 
much relating to the causes and conduct of 
the war which has been quoted before and is 
familiar to the reading public, that most 
readers will probably find more that is fresh 
and perhaps surprising in the second. In 
this volume Dr. Busch sticks to his old meth- 
od of throwing light on dark things, rather 
than systematically developing the history in 
which they belong. In this way he gives 
hints and important facts which will be of 
use to the future historian in writing of the 
unfortunate Von Arnim affair, of the Cu/tur- 
kampf, the Battenberger business, the Schles- 
wig-Holstein muddle, the relations between 
Bismarck and the Emperor Frederick, and the 
true causes which led to his retirement un- 
der the present Kaiser. 

In this volume (p. 422) may be read a 
singular passage relating to the Hohenzollern 
candidature which, when we remember who 
Bucher was, becomes significant: 


‘“‘ This evening at Knoop’s, Bucher described 
the candidature of the Prince of Hohenzollern, 
in which he himself had taken a part, as ‘a 
trap for Napoleon.’ He added that neither the 
Emperor William nor the Crown Prince had 
the least idea of this feature of Bismarck’s 
maneuver,” 


Witb this must be read Bismarck’s account 
of his famous dinner at Berlin with Moltke 
and Roon; how, receiving a long pacific 
dispatch from the King at Ems, he set out 
from Varzin, determined that there should 
be no Olmutz capitulation this time, saluted 
the pastor at Wussow, who stood on his 
doorstep, with a gesture which said to him, 
War! and went on to Berlin, At Berlin 
Moltke withered and dried into an old man 
when he heard the King’s tame dispatch, 
Bismarck rewrote its two hundred words into 
twenty without adding or altering anything, 
but put such a tone into it that the French 
declared war at once, and Moltke bloomed 
out young and fresh in a moment. 

Both these volumes contain much which, 
to readers interested in liberal politics, will 
sound far more than they could wish like pos- 
itive ill-will toward the Crown Prince, after- 
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ward the Emperor Frederick, and the Em- 
press. This bitterness was based on dread 
of the English power and policy and of their 
influence in Berlin. The same feeling lay at 
the bottom of the Battenberger alliance, and 
inclined Bismarck so strongly to Russia. All 
this—and there is a good deal of it in these 
volumes—is not pleasant reading, tho it ex- 
plains a good deal. There are also indica- 
tions in the book that Dr. Busch is not in- 
capable of animosities and prejudices on his 
own acccount, as, for example, his reports of 
Geheimrath Heinrich Abeken and Herr von 
Kendell. 

As to the present Emperor, Bismarck ex- 
presses himself with the same freedom which 
he used in speaking of his predecessors, but 
with this difference, that, in this country at 
least, very few will disagree with him. | 

What they light up more than all is the 
heroic figure of the great Chancellor. They 
show him in full size, in absolute reality, 
with his prejudices, his faults. They bring 
out his ideas, the better side of his policy, 
and place him in a light where he vindicates 
himself, and above all other things enable 
us to see the moral side of the man. For 
beneath all the ‘‘blood and iron” lay a 
deeply religious nature which inclined him 
to the mysticism of the Bohemian Brother- 
hood and made him rigorous in his habits of 
daily devotion, 

As one example more from this remarka- 
ble man, we cite his words in reply to the 
tale set afloat that Germany wanted Pondi- 
cherry (Vol. I, p. 414): 

‘*T do not want any colonies at all. Their 
only use is to provide sinecures. That is all 
England, at present, gets out of her colonies, 
and Spain, too. And as for us Germans, colo- 
nies would be exactly like the silks and sables 
of the Polish nobleman who had no shirt to 
wear under them.”’ 





A History OF THE BAPTISTS IN THE MIpD- 
DLE STATES. By Henry C. Vedder, Pro 
» fessor of Church History in Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia. $1.25.) 
Through a large part of the field covered by 
this volume the author has had to plow the 
first furrow. The field has been little ex- 
plored. The materials for the history ‘he pro- 
poses to write, tho abundant, lie abroad very 
much in the natural condition. No one has 
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collected or arranged them. Beginning with 
Hendrik Hudson’s discovery in 1609, Pro- 
fessor Vedder traces the Baptist beginnings in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, finding no trace of Baptist leaven 
until after the capture of New York by the 
British. Eventhen the first Baptist meeting- 
house in New York was not opened until 1728. 
In 1763 this church numbered only forty mem- 
bers, and the celebrated Morgan Edwards had 
difficulty in finding it. Wandering up and 
down in his search, as Professor Vedder re- 
lates, he inquired of a respectable old gentle- 
man on his porch where he could find any 
Baptists in the city. ‘‘ Baptists, Baptists,” 
was the reply, ‘‘really, | never heard of 
anybody of that occupation in these parts.” 
Outside of the city their growth was in some 
respects more rapid. By 1800 they were firmly 
established in this State. Professor Vedder 
devotes a special chapter to the growth of the 
denomination in New Jersey, another to its 
development in Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
and another to its Western expansion. The 
history, as related in this volume, is marked 
with no great events or features, but moves on 
with the simplicity of the quiet annals of a 
group of churches quietly rising to their place 
and influence in the recognized sisterhood of 
evangelical Churches. The author tells us 
that ultimately these churches assumed a dis- 
tinctly Calvinistic type; but he leaves the im- 
pression on his readers that it was long doubt- 
ful whether they would fall into the Arminian 
or the Calvinistic type, and that the influences 
and recruits which they received from New 
England were rather Arminian than otherwise. 
We suspect there is some confusion in this 
Siatement, or possibly some survival ef the 
Old School Calvinistic prejudice against the 
New Theology which was always strong in 
New England, and which men now living in 
the vigor of their mental strength, can easily 
temember to have heard reproached as Armin- 
ian. At all events, we read (p. 92): 


“Up to 1742 the Arminian Baptists had deci- 
dedly the advantage in numbers and enterprise, 
and seemed likely to become the dominating par- 
ty. The turning of the tide may be noted, in the 
formation of the Welsh Tract Church. . . . The 
Baptists who came from Wales really determined 
the character of the Baptist denomination in 
America, and finally overcame the strong Armin- 
ian influence of New England. From 1742 the 
influence of the Philadelphia Association was par- 
amount. ... Bytheclose of the century the Cal- 
vinistic party was in the ascendancy everywhere; 
it had completed its triumphs. by the capture of 

he stronghold of Arminianism, the First Baptist 
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‘Church of Providence, thanks to the Rhode Is- 


land College and President Manning!” 


There is much to this same effect in the 
book, coupled with a reluctant recognition of 
the strong recruiting of the Baptist churches 
in their Western movement from New England. 
They generally end, however, in statements 
like this (p. 156): 

‘‘This was especially manifest in the Middle 
States, where from the beginning a more robust 
type of piety prevailed than was found in New 
England. As the people of New York moved 
westward into the newer regions, which they 
have done by hundreds of thousands during this 
century, they naturally determined to a great 
degree the type of piety in the newer States. The 
Baptist churches of the Middle States have had a 
far greater effect upon the religious life of the 
West than have those of New England, partly 
because of their larger numbers, and partly be- 
cause of their more active demonstrative piety.” 

It is rather amusing that the best reply to 
this had already been given by the author on 
a previous page (p. 113). Professor Vedder 
tells us there that ‘‘ something more than the 
efforts of a handful of ministers” is needed to 
account for the rapid growth of Baptists in 
this Western country, and then proceeds to as- 
sign the New England immigration as that 
greater influence: ‘ 

“ The immigration into this district was not by 
way of New York and the Hudson so much as 
from New England.. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut furnished the greater part of these new 
settlers. The extent of this movement of popu- 
lation may be measured by the facts that in the 
first Census of 1790 Massachusetts stood fourth 
among the States in point of population while 
New York was fifth; in the Census of 1800 New 
York had risen to the third place while Massa- 
chusetts had fallen to a fifth.” 

Professor Vedder is fond of ‘statistics like 
these. He uses them freely; often to good 
effect, and we raise no question as to their 
general] accuracy. But he will bear watching. 
This statement as to the relative population of 
the States is an example. Inthe official Sta- 
tistical Atlas of the Census, just published by 
the United States Government, Massachusetts 
does not stand in the Census of 1790 ‘‘ fourth 
among the States in point of population,” but 
second, Virginia being first. Nor was New 
York the fifth, but the fourth. In the Census 
of 1800, Massachusetts did not fall to the f/ftk 
place but tothe fourth. _ While it will not do to 
Jean too hard on Professor Vedder, the judi- 
cious reader will use his book with profit and 
pleasure—all the greater, perhaps, for some 
occasional dissent from his conclusions and 
always with admiration for the interest with 
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which he has invested the simple annals which 
occupy so many chapters of his book. The 
interest of the work rises when he comes to 
the expansive movements and the controver- 
sies which have affected the denominational 
life, such asthe Campbellite movement, the de- 
velopment of The Disciples, or that strange 
contradiction of what we recognize as Baptist 
spirit, the ‘‘anti-missionary movement.’’ A 
particularly godd and valuable chapter is that 
which recites what the Baptists of the Middle 
States have done for education, and gives the 
history of the denominational colleges for both 
sexes. The History ends with a comparative 
study of progress and a series of luminous ap- 
pendices. 





WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 

*MDCCLXXXIV—MDCCXCIX. &y Wil- 

liam Spohn Baker. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2.50.) 

This handsome and deeply interesting vol- 
ume is the natural continuation and conclusion 
of Mr. Baker’s ‘‘Itinerary of General Wash- 
ington, 1775-1783,” and of his ‘Early 
Sketches of George Washington.” As the 
title indicates, it covers the period from 
the resignation of his commission as Command- 
er-in-Chief of the American armies, at Annap- 
olis, December 23d, 1783, to his death, Decem- 
ber 14th, 1799. This period was one of mo- 
mentous importance in the life of Washington 
and in the history of the Republic. It includes 
the eight years of his Presidency, and those 


that followed his final retirement to private 


life March 4th, 1797. The illustrations of this 
period given by Mr. Baker are in the form of 
a Diary, and are composed of selections for 
each day made from various sources whenever 
an appropriate entry forthe daycould be 
found; first: of all from Washington’s own 
Diary and correspondence; from the diaries of 
contemporaries, or their correspondence or 
other writings. These selections are, of course, 
not taken from sources which are now for the 
first time thrown open to the public. The orig- 
inality of Mr. Baker’s work consists in select- 
ing them, arranging them, and bringing them 
together so as to give a living and effective im- 
pression of Washington in his post-Revolution- 
ary activity. It was a more or less danger- 
ous experiment to attempt to combine such 
fragments into a consistent and satisfact- 
ory impression of such a man as Wash- 
ington in the most important period of his 
life. It is a tribute to Mr, Baker’s judg- 
ment and skill that he has succeeded, as he un- 
questionably has. The secret of his art is that 
he has concentrated himself on the personality 
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of Washington and let in very little which did 
not serve his main purpose of illustrating 
that. This-is the point of the entry on the 
first page concerning the Count de Solm por- 
trait and the count’s amusing note on receiv- 
ing it: 

‘‘My General and my Hero:—I have just re- 
ceived your picture and lam entirely taken up to 
give it a sufficient embellishment by placing it 
betwéen the King of Prussia and his illustrious 
brother, Henry. You see that this isa trio very 
It must be that the picture 
resembles, for I regard it as the greatest orna- 
ment of my fortress.” 

It is carried out consistently to the end. The 
whole series is managed so as to present the 
great man in the wonderful simplicity and ele- 
vation of his life. The glimpses of and allu- 
sions to public affairs and current history are 
just enough to illuminate the central figure, 
but not enough to draw off attention from it. 
We see Washington in his home, in the impres- 
sion he made on the distinguished people that 
resorted to Mt. Vernon in anunbroken stream; 
we see him in his attention to the business of 
his estate, the school in which he was trained; 
we see his enterprise and eagerness to 
welcome every new project that promised 
solid returns, such as the improvement of the 
Potomac and his correspondence with Arthur 
Young, and construction of the one first-class 
barn in Virginia on plans furnished by Arthur 
Young. We see him as an enterprising farmer 
improving his stock and aaxicus that the other 
farmers of the country should profit by what 
he is doing. Many of the lines of the picture 
are, of course, familiar, such, for example, as 
his love of fox-hunting and pride in his stud 
of horses and his pack of hounds. Most im- 
portant of all are the glimpses we have of the 
great man in the serious relations of his pub- 
lic life. The notes collected by Mr. Baker are 
often brief flashes which reveal more than 
some longer essays do and in a more lifelike 
manner. We see his profound deliberation, 
rather than reluctance, as to taking the great 
office proposed to him and the spirit in which 
he assumed it. We see him suffering under 
the vexations to which the American people 
have too often subjected their great men since 
William Maclay began to practice those arts on 
Washington, and practiced them so success- 
fully that his unconquerable repugnance to a 
longer experience of such treatment was the 
potent consideration which moved him to refuse 
athird nomination—more potent with him than 
any democratic theory as to long Presidential 
terms. We have followed Mr. Baker through 


his compilation with an unfailing interest, 
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which, if itis not always fed by new streams 
from fountains never opened before, is as 
. fresh in its impression as if it were. 





MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. Chapters (Prelim- 
inary to a Study of the Ordinal) on the Ra- 
tionale of Ministry and the Meaning of Chris- 
tian Priesthood. With an Appendix upon 
Roman Criticism of Anglican Orders. By 
R. C. Moberly, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.00. ) 

We should describe this volume as by much 
the ablest recent defense of the sacramenta- 
rian or priestly theory of the Christian minis- 
try. The subject is presented and handled 
throughout from the Anglican point of view, in 
entire consistency with the Ordinal of that 
Church as against the Low Church and non- 
Episcopal theory, on the one hand, and the 
Church of Romeonthe other. The work is es- 
sentially a reply to the freer views of this sub- 
ject which have gone into currency supported 
by the strong names of Hatch, Hort and Light- 
foot. Dr. Moberly asserts against them that 
certain assumptions must lie back of our in- 
terpretation of Scripture, among these he 
places that of the Apostolate as lying back of 
all and under all. Instead of basing the 
Church on the authority of the keys, as Rome 
does, he bases it on our Lord’s constitution of 
the Apostolate and the critical passage Kafac 
aréoradkévy we 6 Tathp Kayo méurw ipac. He dis- 
cusses the relation of the outward to the in- 
ward, of form to life and substance, with great 
acuteness. While he admits that Rome has 
elevated the outward above the inward, and 
thus invalidated the relation between them, he 
finds a dangerous depreciation of the outward 
in Protestant practice, of which the true cor- 
rective lies in the Anglican Ordinal. The 
ability of the book is obvious. Its validity as 
an argument will depend on the validity of its 
assumptions, which is a point by no means be- 
yond question. Thatit is impossible to inter- 
pret the New Testament without bringing to it 
certain 4 priori assumptions we agree, but that 
does not exempt from critical examination the 
assumptions we start with. 


STUDIES OF THE MIND IN CuRIsT. By the Rev. 
Thomas Adamson, B.D., formerly Examiner 
for Divinity Degrees in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50.) 

This is a book which will not only repay the 
reader, but the more carefully he reads the 
richer will be his harvest. The author is 
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known to us by his volume ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Power,’ which has already reached a second 
edition. The present work is one of those 
somewhat cautionary restudies of the revela- 
tion of the mind of Christ contained in the 
New Testament, which have been rendered 
necessary by the discussion of the Incarnation 
of the Son of God in the flesh. We can give 
only the briefest sketch of the author’s line of 
thought. ,After remarking on certain points as 


, to which our Lord affirmed his own ignorance, 


he goes on to speak of his real and apparent 
supernatural knowledge, of his possessing 
knowledge that belongs only to God, of his 
spiritual knowledge, knowledge of the Old 
Testament, some characteristics of his knowl- 
edge, its roundness and grasp of the future, 
his self-guidance, his plan, some of his char- 
acteristics as a miracle worker, and closes with 
a chapter on the identity of his consciousness 
before and after the resurrection. The work 
is reverent and devout intone. The author 
writes from the standpoint of the catholic 
faith and the catholic theology, but on a line 
of free, liberal and intelligent treatment of 
Scripture. He is very suggestive and has an 
all-around way of looking at every point in the 
case, even the minutest, which commands con- 
fidence. 


SYNONYMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Their 
Bearing on Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. 
Robert Baker Girdlestone, M.A., Canon of 
Christ Church. Late Principal of Wycliffe 
Hajl, Oxford. (James Nisbet & Co., Lon- 
don. $3.00.) ; 

This is a new and revised edition of a work 
which has been in standard use for more than 

a quarter of a century and has hardly anything 

to rival it now except the Hebrew and New 

Testament Lexicons, which meet the case only 

in a roundabout way and at the cost tuo thestu- 

dent of a great deal of labor of which he is re- 
lieved in Principal Girdlestone’s volume.: The 
revision has brought the work up to present 
standard without changing its character or 
its devout practical tone. It still remains a 
classified study of the words which represent 
the great topics of biblical history and doctrine, 
such as the names of God, the terms to denote 
soul and spirit, heart, will, conscience, sin, re- 
pentance, atonement, conversion, righteous- 
ness, faith, grace, redemption, forgiveness, 
justification, heaven, hell, and many other 
critical biblical terms. These terms are stud- 
ied carefully with philological aids in the phil- 
ological method, and with competent compara- 
tive knowledge. The work will be useful to 
the student of the Old Testament text and 
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hardly less so to the student of the New Testa- 
ment. While in its careful discrimination of 
the meaning of terms it renders the student of 
Christian theology an invaluable service, not 
only by furnishing him with the guiding facts, 
but by teaching him to keep humbly, rever- 
ently and with confidence to the text of Scrip- 
ture. There is no attempt to shirk difficulties, 
still less to deny them. Without being dog- 
matic the author combines a devout and rever- 
ent spirit with accurate scholarship which is 
truly inspiring, and introduces the student to 
an examination of the Sacred Word which can- 
not fail to nourish and strengthen his faith. 

HOMILETIC: LECTURES ON PREACHING. By 
Theodor Christlieb, D.D., Formerly Profess- 
or of Theology and University Preacher at 
Bonn. Edited by Th. Haarbeck, Translated 
by the Rev. C. H. Irwin, M.A. (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75.) 

The German text of this volume was edited 
soon after the author’s death by the principal 
of the school for evangelists, the Johanneum, 
which had. been founded by Christlieb him- 
self, and where, at the time of his death, he 
was gathering around him a large circle of 
believing students who promised to be apt dis- 
ciples in their master’s methods for developing 
amore scriptural and spiritual pulpit. What 
Christlieb’s own method and spirit were those 
who saw and heard him at the great meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance in this city in 1873 or 
who have read his address on *‘ Rationalism” 
will not need to be told. The justification of 
the addition of this new volume to the already 
crowded shelves of Homiletics is the spirit of 
Christlieb himself. What made him unique 
among teachers of theology and preachers in 
the pulpit, gives this book its distinctive char- 
acter. It is a manual for training preachers 
in biblical methods and for bringing them un- 
der the influence of a discipline which will 
open to them the practical relations, respunsi- 
bilities and higher inspirations of the Christian 
pulpit. 

THE INCARNATE SAviour. A LIFE OF JESUS 
Curist. By the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., Editor of *‘ The Expositor.” 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) 

This is a new edition published in a less 
expensive form to bring a very valuable work 
within the reach of all buyers. It is a Life of 
Christ quite different in tone and method from 
the ‘‘critical’’ Lives of Christ to.which we have 
been treated in recent years and of which the 
Christian public has become heartily tired. 
Dr. Nicoll’s work is done on a method which 
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will command the sympathy and admiration of 
all believers. It presents the material of our 
Lord’s life in solid topics treated in a positive, 
inspiring manner. It contains a great deal of 
thought expressed with a great deal of force 
and in a very attractive way. It is a lifewhich 
appeals to the reader’s heart as well as his 
intellect and should leave the divine image of 
the God-man imprinted uponit. We hope that 
this new and cheaper edition will bring the 
book into general circulation. 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. Sy H. B. Ir- 
ving, M.A., Oxon. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$4.00.) Mr. Irving must be admitted to have the 
courage of his opinions. To use his own 
words, this volume is an attempt to present ‘‘a 
rather different estimate of Jeffreys’s life and 
character from that generally accepted.” How 
far he has succeeded in the attempt it is not 


‘easy tosay. He pleads, with some show of 


reason, for considerable modifications of Ma- 
caulay’s unsparing severity. But unfortunate- 
ly the witnesses on whom he relies call for so 
little modification as to leave the picture sub- 
stantially unchanged. He shakes his head 
gravely at the accounts which have come down 
to us of Jeffreys’s behavior when Baxter was 
brought before him for trial, but he can find no 
other account to set against those we have. 
As to the ‘‘ Bloody assizes’’ which followed 
Monmouth’s collapse, he has more to allege in 
mitigation, out at last has to acknowledge that 
the overwhelming authority of Sir James 
Stephen and Hallam is against him. The 
most that he is able to establish is that Jeffreys 
was a better lawyer than the common opinion 
has made him, and that there is some excuse 
for his frenzy in the cruel torture he had to 
undergo in frequent attacks of stone. The 
book is written with candor,and makes the 
impression of an author who is ready to stand 
by the evidence. About all that Mr. Irving 
has succeeded in achieving for Jeffreys is what 
might be done for Nero, Tiberius or Caligula. 
He has discovered some few mild moments in 
his life and the features of his character, where 
he does not overwhelm us with his genius for 
the terrible. 


KLONDIKE NUGGETS, AND How Two Boys 


SECURED THEM. By £. S. Ellis. (New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00.) Boys will 
be interested in this rattling story of the Klon- 
dike. It is full of lively adventure and exci- 
ting experiences, and is told in a straightfor- 
ward, off-hand style just suited to the pur- 
pose. The illustrations are many, and they 
go well with the spirit of the story. 
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Fortuna. A STORY OF WALL STREET. Sy 
James Blanchard Clews. (New York: J. S. 
Ogilvie Publishing Company. $1.00.) It is 
very satisfactorily demonstrated by this story 
that an excellent financier is not necessarily a 
good novelist. Mr. Clews is a well-known 
Wall Street man who knows the ins and outs 
of finance as a bright boy knows his alphabet; 
but when he comes to the task of the literary 
artist and the story-teller he falls into water 
beyond his depth and disappears. We hasten 
to say, however, that Fortuna is a book not un- 
instructive to read. It tellsa great deal worth 
knowing about Wall Street and the ways of 
brokers and financiers, information that is au- 
thentic and at first hand. 


A LovaABLE CRANK; Or, More Leaves From 
the Roses. By Barbara Yechton. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) This is a novel 
drawn strictly on feminine lines; the pages 
prattle with the smart and lively girlishness 
beloved of usall. Tobe sure the masculine 
gender nominally asserts itself, a just share of 
the chapters being reports by lads, very lady- 
like lads, of matters most interesting to girls; 
and the boys and men, lack what they may in 
virility, seem to have a fairly jolly time of it, 
andin the end all is well with the best of 
them. It is a chipper and agile story, running 
its course with artful artlessness in sunshine 
and shadow. Young people, especially girls, 
will find it very entertaining. 


A CArpE Cop WEEK. By Annie Eliot Trum- 
bull, (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00.) 
A book like this is delightful reading for both 
young and old. It is light, bright, breezy, 
pure, full of delicate humor and fragrant of sea 
and shore. It is a week of happy life con- 
densed into an hour's reading. There is not 
much of a story in it, but the characters keep 
up a lively chattering, in which we feel the 
spirit and see the flash of cheerful and cultured 
minds that have been turned loose to enjoy an 
outing. 


AMONG THE Forces. By Henry White War- 
ren, LL.D. (New York: Eaton & Mains. 
$z.00.) Young people may read with profit 
this little book of stories about the forces of 
nature. Bishop Warren has a fine gift—he can 
tell a story with few words and effectively. 
Natural philosophy in its larger features was 
never more attractively set before the young 
mind than in these sketches. Each little story 
illustrates a great operation of natural law 


with special referegce to its application to the. 


needs of mankind. 
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THE HEADSWOMAN. By Kenneth Grahame. 
(New York: John Lane. 35 cents.) This 
sprightly little story has its undertow. The 
reader will never be safe while following its 
current. It isa piece of fun with an ironical 
flavor and a polemical aim. The heroine is a 
beautiful girl who accepts the office of execu- 
tioner (headswoman) and performs her grue- 
some duties with aplomb until a handsome vic- 
tim escapes her ax and block to marry her. 
After that everybody is happy. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


‘*FRANCES E. WILLARD: The Story of a 
Noble Woman,”’ by Florence Witts, is soon to 
be published by Thomas Whittaker. 


....-The Hon. Edwin S. Wallace, United 
States Consul for Palestine, will publish 
through the Revell Company this fali ‘* Jeru- 
salem the Holy.” , 


....Hannis Taylor, LL.D., late Minister to 
Spain, is the author of a historical treatise.on 
‘‘The Origin and Growth of the English Con- 
stitutions,’’ which is shortly to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


..--Marie Corelli, in her new novel, on 
which she is now working, is to take up the 
questions connected with the inner workings 
of the Catholic Church. The story is said to be 
a longer and more serious one than any which 
she has yet written. 


....-Miss Virginia Woodward Cloud, a fre- 
quent contributor to THE INDEPENDENT, has a 
volume of ballads, called ‘‘ Down Drury Lane,” 
coming out this month. These are written in 
the spirit of Cowper and Goldsmith, and are 
published by the Century Company. 


.... The committee in Chicago who are inter- 
ested in the Eugene Field monument, have 
sent out another appeal to the press for more 
money. If they can raise a few thousand dol- 
lars more everything will be accomplished; 
but if not the scheme may fall through. 


....A very valuable Bibliography of theo- 
logical and Semitic literature published dur- 
ing the year, edited by Prof. W. Muss-Arnolt, 
is issued separately and as a supplement tothe 
theological and Semitic magazines published 
by the University of Chicago. It makes thirty- 
one close pages of titles. 


....Lhe London Academy and The London 
Spectator are delighted in having discovered 
**the coming American critic’ inthe person of 
Mr. John Jay Chapman. Mr. Chapman is a 
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Harvard graduate and a radical on all political 


questions. His recent critical essays have 
been on Walt Whitman and Emerson. 


....Altho Emile Zola necessarily gives much 
of his time to the Dreyfus case he has never 
had any idea of relinquishing literature for 
politics. He has planned out already a series 
of four books in the stillness and seclusion in 
which he is now living, which wil! ina measure 
prove sequels to’ ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ ‘‘ Rome,” and 
‘‘Paris”; but they will in nowise relate to the 
Dreyfus affair. 


---eM. Rostand’s ‘* Cyrano de Bergerac”’ 
has been the literary and dramatic sensation 
of Paris and London for the past year. An 
English translation has just been made by 
Gladys Thomas, which is said to be not only 
careful and accurate but almost as spirited and 
melodious as the original. Messrs. R. H. Rus- 
sell & Co., of this city, who are to publish the 
translation, announce that more than 75,000 
copies of the original book have been sold in 
France. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., will soon 
revisit the United States to deliver a series of 
lectures during the months of December and 
January on ‘‘ The Victorian Epoch in English 
History,” ‘‘The French Revolution,” and 
‘‘Omar Khayy4m.”: Mr. McCarthy has been 
our English correspondent since the death of 
James Payn, and years ago was on the editor- 
ial staff of THE INDEPENDENT. 


....-Dr. G. Frederick Wright, who has re- 
cently published ‘‘The Scientific Aspects of 
Christian Evidences,’ is, perhaps, best known 
as a leading student of the glacial period. He 
is a professor at Oberlin, O., and was for 
twenty years a Congregational pastor in New 
England. For fourteen years Dr. Wright has 
been editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra. Upon 
glacial subjects Professor Wright’s chief work 
is ‘‘The Ice Age in North America, and Its 
Bearings on the Antiquity of Man.”’ 


..-A Modern Novel Club has been started 
in St. Louis to study ‘“human nature and its 
environment in the modern realistic problem 
novel.” These are the novels selected for 
study: ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage,’ by 
Stephen Crane; ‘‘ Angular Stone,’’ by Emillia 
Pardo Bazan; ‘‘ Story of Ab,” by Stanley Wa- 
terloo; ‘‘ The Man Who Wins,” by Robert Her- 
rick; ‘‘ John Gabriel Borkman,’’ by Henrik 
Ibsen; ‘‘The Master Craftsman,” by Walter 
Besant; ‘‘ The Descendant,’ by Ellen Glasgow; 
‘‘The Whirlpool,” by George Gissing, and 
‘*Helbeck of Bannisdale,’”’ by Mrs. Humphry 
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Ward. In discussing each book, the club 
member is told that ‘‘its value as a study of life 


*should not be overshadowed by any traditions 


concerning literature.” 
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EDITORIALS. 


ROOSEVELT FOR GOVERNOR. 


THE nomination of Colonel Roosevelt at 
Saratoga was distinctly a triumph of the 
forces which purify politics and promote 
yood government. 

It is not true that a boss procured this 
nomination or could have prevented it. It 
was made by the people of the Republican 
Party. The movement which culminated 
when the votes of 753 delegates were cast 
for the commander of the Rough Riders— 
for the honest, energetic and fearless man 
who exhibited at Santiago, as a soldier, the 
qualities which he had shown in civil life, as 
a courageous legislator, an earnest advocate 
and administrator of reformin the Civil Serv- 
ice, an active foe of corruption in the gov- 
ernment of cities, and an energetic and far- 
sighted officer of the Navy Department—was 
one which no boss could check or control. 
None knew this better than Mr. Platt, an 
astute politician who yielded to the irresisti- 


ble popular will and sought to make it ap- 


pear that this was his will, as well. Perhaps 
we ought not to question the sincerity of 
Mr. Platt’s support. He desired that the 
party should be successful at the polls; he 
was nolonger an admirer of Governor Black, 
and as an intensely practical politician, he 
knew that the promise of victory would not 
be so bright if the Governor should run 
again. , The popular movement for Colonel 
Roosevelt may thus have commended itself 
to him. At all events he acquiesced, and 
he would have lost all his power if he had 
not done so. lt wasto be expected that he 
should then strive to gain as much credit as 
possible for the nomination which he could 
not have prevented. 

The candidacy of Colonel Roosevelt is one 
that appeals with peculiar force to independ- 
ent voters, of whom there are many in the 
State of New York. He is himself in a cer- 
tain sense an independent, but he has be- 
lieved that he could accomplish more within 
party lines than outside of them. From the 
beginning of his career he has stood manfully 
for the principles in legislation and govern- 
ment for which non-partisan independents 
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stand in this city and elsewhere. We are 
confident that a great majority of them will 
help to make him Governor. His nomina- 
tion is their opportunity. We have no pa- 
tience with the little group of those who 
want to part company with him now because 
he is not the leader of a forlorn hope, but 
has a great party back of him, working to 
secure for him a place in which his influence 
for good will be powerful and decisive. By 
supporting him they can, as President Low 
tells them, ‘‘ deal much heavier blows against 
the boss system than they possibly can by 
embarking upon political movements that 
never can hope for anything but negative 
success.’ They ought to rejoice over those 
753 votes in convention, and jump at the 
chance to further the election of a man who 
represents in action as well as in conviction 
those ideas and principles in support of 
which they have labored outside of party 
gates. 

The independent voters of New York are 
men of intelligence, and no one of them, 
whether he be in the group of impracticables 
or out of it, will believe for a moment that 
Theodore Roosevelt has ever bent his knee to 
a boss or ever can be induced to surrender his 
principles at the command of any partisan 
leader of ignoble aims and methods. It does 
not follow that a candidate desiring success 
in order that it may enable him to serve the 
public righteously, should decline to treat a 
Senator of his State and party with common 
curtesy. After Colonel Roosevelt had de- ° 
cided to become a candidate it was his duty 
to promote his own success in the convention 
in legitimate and honorable ways, .He has 
pursued noother course. No onewho knows 
him will think that he has not entirely pre- 
served his independence. And where is the 
man in the State of New York better known 
to those voters who are not always bound by 
party ties? The record of his career from 
his first days in the Albany Legislature tothe 
day when he was mustered out at Montauk, 
has been an open book in which could be read 
unfailing devotion to sound principles and 
high ideals. Those who are familiar with 
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that record know to a certainty that in the 
office of Governor he will be as upright as he 
was in the Assembly or the Civil Service 
Commission, as strong and fearless as when 
he led his men up the hill of San Juan. 

It is fortunate from every point of view that 
the Republican ticket for the approaching 
election in the greatest of American States 
has at its top the name of so admirable a 
candidate. His success at the polls will, in 
all probability, insure the substitution in the 
Senate of a supporter of the honest gold 
standard for the Senator whose votes on the 
currency issue have so misrepresented his 
great constituency. It will be accompanied 
by and will assist the election of members of 
the House committed to the support of an 
honest dollar and in harmony with the just, 
humane and progressive policy of the pres- 
ent Government with respect to the islands 
wrested from the corrupt and oppressive rule 
of Spain. It will give moral support to the 
attitude and demands of the Peace Commis- 
sion at Paris. To the State it will givea 
Governor thoroughly competent, qualified by 
practical experience in legislation and knowl- 
edge of affairs, an enemy of extravagance or 
fraud, and a friend of all projects by which 
honest and enlightened politicians strive to 
improve the public service. 





PROHIBITION IN CANADA. 


TEMPERANCE is a good part of religion, 
and therefore we have not thought it amiss 
to put our report of the Prohibition vote in 
Canada in our department of Religious 
News. 

The vote shows that there is in all Canada 
a considerable majority who desire total pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic. This majority 
is strongest in provinces which already pro- 
hibit it. The great Province of Quebec over- 
whelmingly rejects Prohibition, and in the 
Province. of British Columbia the majority 
does not exceed one thousand. 

This means, we presume, that there will be 
no prohibitory law for the whole Dominion. 
The act could be passed, but it could not be 
executed, iri Quebec atleast. No law can be 
executed, and least of all a sumptuary law, 
that is not supported by public opinion. 
Other reasons will be -given by the party in 
authority in Canada for not bringing in and 
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heartily supporting a bill to put the whole 
Dominion under Prohibition; and the chief 
one will be that it would overthrow the Gov- 
ernment in power, which depends so much 
on its majority in Quebec, from which the 
Premier hails, But for us, outside of the in- 
fluence of Canadian politics, a deeper reason 
is conclusive. A law that cannot be executed 
isa travesty on law. It would mean an open 
bar anywhere in Quebec, where no convic- 
tions could be secured. It will be far better 
to allow each Province, as well as each 
county, to vote on Prohibition, and under 
that local option nearly all of Canada will ex- 
tirpate the saloon. Then, in such provinces 
as Quebec, which will have the saloon, law 
or no law, put it under the most stringent 
tax and restraint, and limit the evil as much 
as possible, until the people are educated, as 
they will be before long. Quick methods 
are notalways the best. In temperance, asin 
everything else, all depends, in the last analy- 
sis, on the education of the public sentiment, 
The highest intelligence requires Prohibition, 
and by constant agitation of the subject at 
last local option will secure, and often secure 
better, the end of general prohibition, What 
we may seek now for Canada is precisely 
what all of us who believe in prohibition seek 
to secure here, Prohibition by Provinces—we 
call them States, 


ANOTHER OF OUR LORD’S SAY- 
INGS. 


WHEN the remarkable discovery was made 
of a leaf of old papyrus containing what ap- 
peared to be genuine Sayings of our Lord, 
some of which were not recorded in the Gos- 
pels, we were glad to give our readers the 
fullest benefit of it. We are glad to say that 
very careful study of the almost obliterated 
parts of the leaf have recovered for us one 
more Saying, which is also new, and reads as 
follows: ‘‘ Jesus said: Thou hearest with one 
ear [but the other ear hast thou closed].” The 
first clause is legible, while the latter clause 
can be confidently restored from the re- 
quired antithesis. 

This sounds genuine, Being on the an- 
cient papyrus we know that in Egypt it was 
attributed to our Lord at a very early time. 
It is not in the Gospels, but it is precisely in 
the line of what the Gospels do record. One 
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of our Lord’s most frequent sayings was: ‘‘He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’’ The 
parable of thesower, in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of Matthew, might be a commentary on 
this new Saying. It was spoken, our Lord tells 
us, to those who ‘‘seeing see not, and hear- 
ing hear not, neither do they understand.’’ 
The thought could not be expressed more 
epigrammatically than in the words, ‘*‘ Thou 
hearest with one ear, but the other ear thou 
hast closed.”’ 

Such a Saying is valuable to us not because 
it brings a newtruth, but because it expresses 
it in a new and fresh way. We say of a man 
who pays no attention to truth that is told 
him, that it goes in at one ear and goes 
out at the other; our Lord says that 
one ear hears, and the other ear refuses 
to hear. He means not mere inattention, but 
positive indifference to religious teaching, 
such that what is heard is yet not heard, 
heard with one ear, while the other ear is 
closed—heard with the ear of physical sense, 
but not heard with the ear of sympathetic 
intelligence. 

The trouble which Christ found with his 
hearers is what preachers of God’s truth 
still find. Did they hear Christ gladly? 
Some of the common people did, but many 
more did not. Talk about duty and God 
does not interest most people much. They 
have time for talk about work and war, 
about candidates and heroes, but not about 
the eternal life. Human nature is no worse, 
perhaps no better than it was in Christ's 
time. We are as much given to farm and 
merchandise, and as little ready to respond 
to the call to the great wedding feast. How 
shall we persuade men to open the other 
ear? There is nothing that we can do be- 
yond what is implied in our Lord’s parable 
of the wedding feast, go out into the high- 
ways and hedges and, by the use of all pos- 
sible means, ‘‘compel them to come in.” 





“POSSUMISTS.” 


WE suspect that the negro who made the 
startling declaration that he was not a pessi- 
mist, he was a possumist, was not a Latin 
scholar, and was not thinking of the verb 
possum; but the term would not bea bad one 
to apply to the oarsmen of Mnestheus, 


‘*possunt quia posse videntur,”’ 
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and to contestants in higher games of states- 
manship and war who ‘‘can because they 
think they can.” 

Inthe matter of the nation’s ability to grap- 
ple with the problems of annexation, we are, 
as our readers know, confessed ‘‘possumists.”’ 
The contrary view seemsto beexpressed by 
so excellent and able and influential a man as 
Bishop Potter in his address last week to the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention of the dio- 
cese of New York. He said: © 

‘*Upon what wild course of so-called impe- 
rialism are they going to launch a people, 
many of whom are dizzy already with the 
dream of colonial gains, and who expect to 
repeat in distant islands some such history as 
our conquered enemy wrote long ago in blood 
and plunder in her colonies here and in South 
America. We have, indeed, our Congress to 
direct this race for empire, and our gaunt and 
physically wrecked sons and brothers by tens 
of thousands at home to show us how they will 
do it. 

‘* At such a time, as never before, the Church 
of God is called upon, in the pulpit and by 
every agency at her command, to speak the 
words of truth and soberness and to reason of 
righteousness, temperance and a judgment to 
come—a judgment for nations as well as indi- 
viduals, till impetuosity is sobered and chas- 
tened, and until a people in peril of being 
wrecked upon an untried sea can be made to 
pause and think.’’” 

Bishop Potter’s independence is given to 
strong declarations of weakness and corrup- 
tion. We remember that he took the oppor- 
tunity of his address in St. Paul’s Church, on 
the occasion of the centennial of the inaugu- 
ration of George Washington in this city as 
first President of the United States, to draw 
the contrast between the grandeur and purity 
of the fathers and the political decay of our 
own times. If our times are like those of 
Jeremiah he is right in doing so; but we con- 
fess we see no likelihood that any Spanish or 
German Nebuchadnezzar is likely to carry us 
away captive for our sins, nor that the Gov- 
ernor of New York will take the Bishop and 
hurry him off to some safe foreign shore, 
as Johanan, the son of Kareah, took the old 
weeping prophet to Egypt. ‘ 

Are we to believe that our Government is 
unable to assume the task of governing these 
islands that come under our sway? Then 
what nation is able? England? But we 
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have the English character and the English 
capacity, not a bit inferior. The ‘‘ gaunt 
and physically wrecked” soldiers offer no ar- 
gument to the contrary. If we make mis- 
takes we have the will and the power to rec- 
tify them. We had no less fever in the Civil 
War, and investigations galore; but we were 
able to conquer the rebellion. There were 
errors connected with reconstruction; but we 
were able to accomplish that task. 

Some people are constitutionally afraid of 
seasicknessand shipwreck. Such menshould 
not risk the ‘‘ peril of being wrecked on an 
untried sea.’* Such men should nov go to 
the Naval Academy, for they will not make 
good admirals. The future belongs to those 
whose words are found in the bright ‘< lexi- 
con of youth,’’ to those who ‘‘can because 
they think they can,’’ who look on the 
bright, not’the dark, side of national life, 
and who remember that truth and right need 
not fear being put to the worse in the stern 
encounter. Our enterprise to deliver and 
regenerate these oppressed islands, which we 
are now compelled to attempt, must be en- 
tered upon with no heedless unconcern and 
witn no boastful bluster, but with serious 
confidence. He is not the wise counselor 
-who undermines courage by magnifying our 
weaknesses and faults, but he who cries with 


Mnestheus: : ; 
** Hoc vinette, cives, 
Et prohibete nefas.” 





THE BENEFICENT SEASON. 


AUTUMN is here with the splendor of ful- 
filment blazing over all the land. Maturity, 
ripeness, richness and the tender lusciousness 
of what’ the year has accomplished are 
blended for our senses to revel in. It was 
well enough for our beloved poet to sing of 
melancholy days, 

‘‘ The saddest of the year, 

With wailing winds and.naked woods, 

And meadows brown and sear”’; 
but the trees are not yet disrobed; they are 
garmented in glory; the glow of triumph is 
upon all the woods and fields; the nuts are 
ripe and ready to fall; the Indian corn hangs 
its great yellow ears, so heavy that they bend 
the stalks, over countless acres; the wheat is 
coming up, and the apples are ripe. It was 
the Gresk flute-blower who understood 
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autumn the best. He felt the brimming, fruity 
opulence of it when he wrote that incompara- 
ble line: 
‘‘ avr’ Oodev Gépeoc udAa wiovoc, dode J’ drdpac.” 
‘Allthings breathed summer’s riches and au- 
tumn’s fruits.”’ 

It is the high tide of the year, when the 
earth 1s like an enormous grape ready to 
burst with its juicy treasures. Melancholy 
has no place in considering life and nature 
at this combing-point of the year’s trium- 
phant wave. Man’s heart should be as mel- 
low and liberal as the season, happy in the 
fulness of experience and success. Spring 
and summer are the ingredients of autumn— 
green and gold are fused—and from sky-line 
to sky-line shimmers the spirit of unity, an 
arc of the great circle of perfection, which 
must be taken as the type ofa true and great 
life. ; 

Bounty is another name for autumn, and 
charity spills from the brim of the word. 
Now must the rich look upon the poor with 
absolute recognition of brotherhood. Win- 
ter is coming; Nature will slip her bolts ofice 
and fasten hard every door of her treasure- 
houses. Cutting blades of wind will pierce 
the ragged garments of the unfortunate. 


Weakness and sickness will join with want; 


hunger will aid vice. Nowis the opportunity 
for opulence to be crowned with tenderness 
and generosity. Let the abounding surplus 
gush over into the areas of need and irrigate 
them. 

Nature really sets the pace for man. She 
does not hoard her wealth. She gives every 
nut, every berry, every bulb, every grain, 
every gush of sweet sap, every -well-spring, 
every breath of fresh air freely. Take all, 
she says—-take all, and be happy. And then 
sheturns again and worksthe year round for 
another show of unstinted generosity. 
Wealth is a glorious thing when its holder 
realizes its tremendous power for good. 
Money in millions is a measure of what 
righteousness actually means; it gives the 
truly good man and woman the only adequate 
liberty to indulge the splendid reality of 
human love and charity. 

We hear it said that as. age comes on men 
and women grow colder, harder, bitterer, 


.more selfish; but this should not be. The 


retrospect given by the advancing autumn of 
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life should mellow our feelings and sweeten 
and broaden our sympathies. If our spring- 
time was chilly and unsatisfactory, if our 
summer-time failed us somewhat, and if our 
autumn-time is chill and blustery, we must 
recollect how those seasons could have been 
brightened, lightened and made happy by a 
little timely aid from the fortunate and 
wealthy. Why not do for others what would 
have been so helpful and encouraging to us? 
Why not pass from autumn to winter on a 
sweet breath of tender consideration for the 
deep ties that bind us toall mankind? Win- 
ter is death; and ere that cold and dumb 
transition shall come upon us, let us freely 
give our autumn corn and wine, our golden 
fruits, our fragrant bulbs of wealth; it is the 
closing of life’s year, the time to do the 
crowning act of gratitude and love. 





BURNING THE SKY. 


Sir WILLIAM CROOKES painted quite too 
dismal a picture, in his address before the 
British Association, of the danger of an im- 
minent failure of the wheat supply of the 
world. 

Wheat is the principal food grain of the 
Caucasian race. Over five hundred mil- 
lions of people depend chiefly on wheat. 
They require, for food and seed, accord- 
ing to Sir William Crookes, a supply of 
two and a third billions of bushels of wheat 
annually. The wheat supply has been fall- 
ing behind the demand. Last year it was 
four hundred millions of bushels short, 
which was nearly made up by the excess pre- 
viously on hand. Nearly all the land now 
available is under cultivation. There re- 
main in Dakota, Manitoba, Siberia, Hun- 
gary, India, Australia, Argentina, very few 
great stretches of untilled land suitable for 
wheat. The steady growth of wheat con- 
suming population, about six million per 
annum, requires an ever increasing acreage. 
According to a liberal calculation, Sir Wil- 
liam says, possibly the world might sup- 
ply one hundred million more acres to be 
grown in wheat; but by the year 1931, the 
population of the world would, at the pres- 
ent rate of increase, exhaust that supply, 
The only remedy would be either a substitu- 
tion of other food, such as bananas, or the 
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more intensive farming which would greatly 
increase the yield per acre. 

Sir William Crookes’s note of warning has 
raised no little discussion. There are several 
considerations that might be adduced. He 
has probably greatly underrated the unculti- 
vated tracts. Then, a very considerable acre- 
age that once produced abundant crops of 
wheat, as in New York and Ohio, and which 
is now given to grass and other crops, might, 
if required, be restored to wheat, and under 
much improved conditions. Then it must be 
remembered that the rate of increase of popu- 
lation will not be maintained. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact that great increase takes 
place only where there is room for it, while 
congested populations remain practically 
Stationary. In new countries people marry 
young; in thickly settled communities they 
marry late and prudently. The evil day when 
the demands of our population will exceed 
the likely supply may be put off considerably 
longer than Sir William imagines, 

But the best note of relief is that which he 
himself sounded, that of intensive culture. 
Everything depends on. fertilizers. What 
wheat requires is nitrates. Liebig says that 
England annually throws away, washes into 
the sea through its drains, eighty million dol- 
lars’ worth of fixed nitrogen. The United 
States is similarly wasteful. The world is 
just beginning to learn how to save the am- 
moniacal sewage of its cities. 

There are only a few natural sources of 
fixed nitrogen, the chief of which is the ni- 
trate of soda mines of Chile; but these will 
be exhausted in less than fifty years, The 
ammoniacal products of gas-making, etc., are 
something, but insignificant in comparison 
with the demand. There is much needed 
some chemical supply of fixed nitrogen, as 
yet not commercially available, and this is 
what Sir William offers to us. 

Under new methods, by passing a strong 
inductive current between two terminals, the 
air will take fire. That is, the nitrogen in 
the air will combine with the oxygen of the 
air and burn, forming nitric acid. This 
would give us nitrates, if combined with soda 
or potash, the best of fertilizers. That would 
easily increase the yield of worn-out wheat 
land from twelve to twenty or thirty bushels. 
But it is not yet commercially possible thus 
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to make nitric acid. What Sir William 
Crookes offers us is the natural forces found in 
our great waterfalls, We have here in Ameri- 
ca been able to convert the enormous hydrau- 
lic force of Niagara into electrical power, 
and distribute it where we please. In this 
way cities are lighted ‘from cataracts many 
miles away. He suggests that such a cata- 
ract as Niagara would economically burn the 
sky, would oxidize its nitrogen, of which the 
supply is inexhaustible. A large church in- 
closes twenty tons of nitrogen, which would 
make six times as much nitrate of soda. It 
will appear that science is not yet at the end 
of its tether, even if we do not succeed, as a 
German chemist seems to suggest, in making 
such food products as albumen by chemical 
synthesis. Nevertheless, the immediate les- 
son is not the turning aside of our waterfalls 
to make nitrates, but the remedying of the 
barbaric waste of nitrogenous fertilizers in 
the sewage of our cities. 





In striking contrast to the Citizens’ Union 
campaign of a year ago in this city, the 
Municipal League of Phiiadelphia has organ- 
ized a campaign and a ticket to defeat the 


ring ticket this autumn, which has the 


brightest prospects of success. All the 
parties—Democratic, Honest Government 
(Swallow), Citizen, Prohibition have been 
brought into line for the League’s ticket, 
representing the best citizenship of Philadel- 
phia and the League’s platform. At the 
head is the Hon. James M. Beck, who is 
known the ccuntry over as a graceful orator, 
for District Attorney; Robert Dornan, a 
a large manufacturer and former President 


of the Manufacturers’ Club, for Recorder of. 


Deeds; Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, President of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, for Coro- 
ner. The regular Republican ring ticket is 
particularly objectionable because it repre- 
sents a ‘‘deal’’ between Martin, the city boss 
and Quay, the State boss. Not for someyears 
have the people of the city had an opportu- 
nity of voting against both bosses at the same 
time, and the sentiment is strong to defeat 
both at one blow. The ticket is objectiona- 
ble, not only because it was made in the 
. interest of Quay’s re-election to the United 
States Senate, but because it is believed to 
have been made in the interest of an effort to 
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steal the water-works, as the gas-works were 
taken year ago. It will be recalled that an 
attempt to lease the water-works was defeated 
last spring by the sensational exposures of 
councilman and by the disclosures brought 
out in the investigation instituted by the 
District Attorney at the instance of the 
Municipal League. One councilman ad- 
mitted that he had received $500 for his vote 
in committee and had been offered $5,000 for 
his vote in the chamber. These adversities 
do not seemed to have stopped the scheme 
effectually, but rather to have spurred its 
advocates on to greater efforts to secure the 
election of a district attorney who will deal 
tenderly with offenders against the law for- 
bidding ‘‘corrupt solicitation.” It became 
known in Philadelphia, on the 3d inst., that 
warrants had been issued for the arrest of 
Senator Quay, his son Richard and ex State 
Treasurer Haywood, upon the charge that 
they had conspired with the late cashier of 
the People’s Bank to use the State’s funds 
in stock speculations. 


THE change in public sentiment in refer- 
ence to the enlargement of our territory is 
most remarkable, and there are not a few re- 
versals of position taken by journals and 
individuals. If we, who favored the annexa- 
tion of Santo Domingo in General Grant’s 
time, and have:not wavered in our defense of 
the annexation of Hawaii, have been able to 
sail a direct course, it is because we have 
tried to keepin mind other than mereselfish 
It has not. been enough for 
us to say that we do not need this, or that 


_ we will not be benefited by that; for we have 


tried tokeepin mind what service our nation 
could do,te people of other lands. If they 
wanted our institutions and our protection it 
was to us a strong evidence that their Mace- 
donian cry should be heard. An illustration 
of this change of view, resisted yet progress- 
ive, appears in Professor Woolsey’s collec- 
tion of essays, ‘‘ America’s Foreign Policy,” 
as compared with the preface. The essays 
appeared during the last dozen years, while 
the preface was written in July. The essays 
minimize the Monroe Doctrine, and antago- 
nize the enlargement of territory. As late 
as March 17th, 1898, Professor Woolsey said 
(p..66): ‘‘It is our own interests, broadly 
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interpreted, which, after all, must govern.” 


Not wholly, we should say. In another es- 
say, of May 23d, he says (p. 106): 

‘¢What are the objections tothe retention by 
the United States of the Philippines as a future 
part of its territory ?. Are they practical and 
sound, or are they chiefly ethical ?”’ 

As might be expected after such a question, 
he said (p. 111): 

‘*T am inclined to think that if, before the 
war is fought toa final issue, peace should be 
restored, whether through mediation or Span- 
ish initiative, on the basis of Cuban independ- 
ence and a restoration of Manila, it would be a 
happy escape from a most perplexing situa- 
tion.” 

But the preface, dated July 21st, recognizes 
that we are on the eve of the important 
change of policy which he had deprecated, 
accepts the annexation of Hawaii, opens the 
question of the annexation of the Philippines, 
without opposing it, favors the coerci2n of 
Turkey bythe seizure of Smyrna (Bussora 
and Baghdad would be much better), and 
makes no conclusion, except the safe one, 
that the destiny of our beloved land, in the 
coming century, ‘‘depends on the moral 


qualities of our race, exemplified in Govern- 


ment.” So say we all of us. 





THERE should be a telegraph cable from 
San Francisco to our new Territory, hereto- 
fore known as the Hawaiian Islands. The 
Hawaiian Commissioners, who returned from 
Honolulu on the 30th ult., will urgently ad- 
vise in their report that such a cable should 
pe laid, owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment. 
vail. The Government should own a cable 
to Honolulu, and if there were now no means 
of reaching Porto Rico by wire we should 
say that it ought also to lay and operate one 
from Key West to San Juan or Ponce. A 
private company some months ago procured 
from the Hawaiian Government a charter 
empowering it to lay a cable from Honolulu 
to San Francisco. It intends to begin work 
in the near future. But the Government 
should absolutely control a cable between 
these two points, and there will not be busi- 
ness enough for two cables. The company 
should not suffer by reason of its own com- 
mendable enterprise, but the existence of it 
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should not prevent. Government ownership 
or control of a cable line. To the arguments 
in favor of Government ownership of tele- 
graphs on the mainland and in the body of 
the country are added in this case others of 
special weight, suggested by this first ac- 
quisition of outlying lands. 





WE have been curious to discover how that 
remarkable interview, cabled to this country, 
with Archbishop ‘‘ Dozal,’’ of Manila, got to 
be so bungled in the name. We find it now 
in the London Zzmes of September 18th, ina 
Reuter’s Agency dispatch from Manila, un- 
der date of September 8th, beginning: 

‘*Dr. Dozaleda, Archbishop of the Philip- 
pines, in an interview which I have had with 
him in reference to the future of the islands, 
said that he earnestly hoped they would not 
remain Spanish,”’ etc., 
the rest being as cabled to this country. 
So the name WNozaleda de Villa became 
‘*Dozaleda” in the London 7imes dispatch, 
and was shortened to ‘‘Dozal’’ in coming 
across the Atlantic. We think there can be 
no question of the genuineness of the inter- 
view, in which the Archbishop expressed 
the hope that the Philippines would not 
become absolutely independent, but would 
remain under the control of a strong West- 
ern Power; and in which he said that 
the religious orders must go, because the 
whole people are determined on their aboli- 
tion, and that the blame chiefly rests on 
the Dominicans, Augustines, Franciscans 
and Recolets, these being the richest orders, 
and after them the Benedictines and Capu 
chins, while the Jesuits are comparatively 
blameless, Of the one thousand Spanish 
priests in the Philippines scarce five hundred 
remain, the rest having returned to Spain. 
The Archbishop, we believe, is himself a 
Dominican, but he feels that the friars have 
grown too strong for him, and their removal 
will strengthen his authority, And it looks 
as if his opinions were considerably controlled 
by his surroundings. He has had a marvel- 
ous change of heart. 





THE strikers at the mines in Pana, IJIl., 
are virtually encouraged to persist in rioting, 
by the attitude of Governor Tanner, who re- 
sponded to the sheriff's appeal on the 29th 
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ult. by sending several companies of State 
troops to the city, but gave strict instructions 
that under no circumstances should they as- 
sist the mine-owners in operating the mines 
with workmen brought in from the adjoining 
State of Indiana. He has continually adver- 
tised his opposition to the employment of 
these men, and the strikers have felt that the 
Governor was backing them when they 
fought the visitors in the streets. On the 
30th ult., in spite of the arrival of the Gov- 
ernor’s troops, the strikers captured a train 
on the Baltimore and Ohio road, with rifles 
drove from the cars thirty-six workmen and 
‘their families, and compelled the officers of 
another train to carry these back to Indiana. 
Such violations of law appear to have the 
approval of the Governor. In their attack 
upon the Baltimore and Ohio train, however, 
the strikers may have exposed themselves to 
the hostile action of the United States 
courts. 





THE professional baseball season now 
about to close has been the most disastrous 
one in the history of the national game. And 
rcwdyism is the only cause, The outrageous 
conduct of both managers and players on 
almost every professional diamond in the 
country, in ‘‘kicking,” disputing with the 
umpires and fighting one another, has driven 
away all respectable lovers of the game, and 
now the attendance is in the small hundreds 
where a few years ago it was in the large 
thousands. It is not surprising, then, to 
learn that almost every club has lost money. 
It will be a great pity if our national game is 
to suffer discredit on account of the actions 
of these professionals. No other sport com- 
bines so happily excitement and fun with 
skill, pluck and exercise, and no other game 
has such a hold upon the people. Let any 
one notice the well-worn diamonds in all the 
vacant lots in the cities, in the suburbs, or 
on the village commons ofthe country towns. 
Our schools and colleges, too, are keeping 
up their teams with unabated interest, and 
even the Japaneseand Australians are getting 
to be no mean adepts at sliding bases and 
catching flies. We know ofateam from one 
of the large Japanese universities that a year 
or two ago wiitewashed the best nine the 
Americans could collect from the officers and 
men of the Asiatic Squadron. The national 
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game is not stricken with mortal illness. On 
its professional side it is suffering from great 
depression by reason of a foolish and unprof- 
itable exhibition of vulgarity. The disease 
carries its own cure. Public disgust means 
Icss of profits and players’ salaries; public 
favor can be won again only by a return to 
decency. 





For the full significance of the great 
changes in China, we must wait until the new 
Emperor has a chance to make his policy 
felt. Ifthe reports that credit him with a 
considerable amount of personal character 
and a leaning toward the line of foreign im- 
provements are correct, and if he has the 
clear sight that will make him independent of 
the palace wiles, then it may be that a better 
day has dawned for China, Should he prove, 
however, to be under the control of the cor- 
rupt circle of Mandarins who have so fre- 
quently upset the best efforts for improve- 
ment, whether through lack of will or lack of 
intelligence, then it will become a pressing 
and most important questioh whether the 
court of Peking will not be compelled to 
yield to foreign Powers, and the partition of 
the Empire become a necessity. Out of the 
confused mass of reports it is difficult to 
glean anything more than the most impor- 
tant facts. That any immediate move in the 
direction of partition will be made is scarcely 
probable, altho both England and Russia are 
watching each other as well as China, while 
Japan comes in for her share of attention. It 
has been asserted that it was Count Ito’s 
visit to Peking and the suggestion of a 
China-Japan alliance that roused the Dow- 
ager Empress, and secured the change of 
policy which has resulted in the Emperor’s 
death. That there is danger of serious dis- 
turbance is evident from Minister Conger’s 
dispatch, and already Admiral Dewey has 
been called on for some help, and has sent 
the ‘‘ Baltimore’’ and ‘‘ Petrel’’ to Tient- 
sin. 





.... The Rev. A. P. Doyle has an article 
in The Catholic World onthe religious prob- 
lem of the Philippines, in which he comes 
very much to the same conclusions that we 
have expressed and which have been rather 
flouted by other Catholic writers, to: the 
effect that a corps of the best priests in 
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America should be sent to the islands where 
they will stand for enlightened Americanism 
among the natives. Of course he wishes the 
Protestant missionaries to stay away from 
Manila, but he would send there ‘‘the most 
thorough Americans among the Catholic 
priests of the country and establish an en- 
tente cordiale between them and the civil 
authorities.’"” We most heartily hope that 
something of this sort will be done, but we 
cannot ask Protestant missionaries to stay 
away. There are heathens enough there 
who have not been converted in three cen- 
turies. 


..-» The Bishop of Annecy, in France, is 
no Royalist. He follows Cardinal Lavigerie 
and the Count de Mun, and the Pope in ac- 
cepting the Republic for France. But he 
goes further, and prophesies the overthrow 
of thrones all over Europe. . He says: 

‘““The age of monarchical government is 
over for France. I supplement my idéa by 
adding that that age is also over for European 
nations. The dates will differ; they will be 
early for certain States, more distant for some 
others. But all is over for the monarchical 
sentiment. It was very powerful in France; 
it still has strength in England and Russia; 
but for all the nations another era has begun.” 
He may be a good prophet. Things may 
move fast even in Russia. Spain and Italy 
may at any time become republics; and who 
knows what may happen in Austria on the 
death of the Emperor ? 


.... Weare much indebted to Mr. Samuel 
T. Pickard for the discovery of the unrecog- 
nized and uncollected poem by John G, 
Whittier, which we publish this week. We 
may expect to find one or two printer’s errors 
which we leave it to the ingenuity of our 
readers to rectify. For example the line, 

‘‘ Devotion’s breath lifts Music’s pall,” 
in the fifth verse, is probably what the textu- 
al critics call ‘‘corrupt.’’ Almost anything 
else, like ‘‘lifts Music’s ca//,’’ or ‘‘ fills Mu- 
sic’s haill,’’ would have a bit of seeming 
sense, but not the present text. This adds 
another to the long list of Mr. Whittier’s 
poems which have reached the public first 
through the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. 


.-.. Bishop Potter prefers written to ex- 
temporaneous sermons, and he is right if by 
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extemporaneous is meant unprepared. Of 
course the highest type of public address, in 
the pulpit or out of it, is that which, without 
the clog of manuscript, faces the audience 
and talks to them . well-considered, valuable 
thought. That is the way that a man must 
speak in the hustings or before a jury; and 
the preaching of Beecher or Phillips Brooks 
has not been surpassed. But writing, con- 
stant writing, is the way to give weight to 
extemporaneous discourse. 


.... A curious occurrence shows the senti- 
ment of the Swiss people. They have ex- 
pressed great interest in the suffering Arme- 
nians, and have contributed freely for the sup- 
port of the orphans. But a German pro- 
fessor in the University of Berne criticised 
this movement and declared that the Arme- 
nians were not worthy of these marks of 
sympathy. Shortly after he asked to be 
naturalized and received as a citizen of Berne; 
but his request was refused by a vote of 300 
against 200. 


.... Weare glad to see that the Spanish 
papers, which haveappeared in Santiago since 
the capture of that city, protest against the 
idea that there will be any established Church 
under the Cuban republic. E/ Porvenir and 
El Cubano both agree that it would be an 
absurd pretension; that while all denomina- 
tions must be free there must be no prefer- 
ence given to any and no support of any by 
the State. 


.... Between the Devil and the deep sea are 
the Armenians who fled over the frontier 


into Russia and Persia. Those countries do 
not want starving families, and arrange to 
send them back. Then the Kurds catch 
them and killthem. That seems to be the 
explanation of the new massacres of Arme- 
nians returning from Russia. How long, O 
Lord?—rather how long, O ye Powers of 
Europe? for this is not divine providence: 

.... We are glad to see that the Southern 
Railway, the principal one running through 
South Carolina, finds a way to evade the new 
law in that State, requiring railroads to pro- 
vide separate passenger coaches for whites 
and negroes. The law exempts vestibuled 
cars from its restrictions, and the Southern 
Railway will put on vestibule coaches exclu- 
sively. . 
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THE PLEBISCITE ON PROHIBI- 
TION IN CANADA. 


BY E, RYERSON YOUNG, B.A, 


STATEs and Provinces have spoken on the 
question of prohibiting the liquor traffic; but 
now, for the first time to our knowledge in the 
history of mankind, a nation of free people, 
having full control over its legislative and ad- 
ministrative powers, has spoken. ~ 

The growth of the temperance sentiment in 
Canada has been coequal with her growth in 
educational facilities, the strengthening of the 
political ties that have united the different 
provinces into one Dominion, and the center- 
ing of power in the free voice and ballot of the 
people, 

The Canadian House of Commons is all- 
powerful in Canada in matters pertaining to 
the whole Dominion. The jurisdiction of 


the Dominion and Provincial Governments are 
laid down in the British North America Act. 
At the head of the House of Commons is the 
Premier, who is the leader of the popular par- 
ty. From his followers he selects eight or ten 


men; and these, with himself, form the Cabi- 
net or Ministry, and are the real Government. 
If the House of Commons is dissatisfied with 
the actions of the Cabinet it has only to stop 
the passage of some suggested measure, pass 
a ‘‘ want of confidence’”’ vote, and the Cabinet 
will immediately resign. Upon this resigna- 
tion the Governor-General calls the Leader of 
the Opposition to form a new Ministry and 
carry on the business of Parliament. 

It will thus be seen that a Ministry to do 
business must have the voice of the majority. 
The sacredness of the ballot and the care with 
which elections are taken in Canada, go to 
show that a more intelligent, law-abiding and 
liberty-loving people are scarcely to be found. 
In this way the voice of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment is the voice of the people; and no Cabinet 
can live and ignore the voice of her electorate. 

With the Confederation of the Provinces in 
1867, came the call to sobriety as well as to 
unity. This call became so strong that in 1872 
the Liberal Government, which was then in 
power, appointed a ‘‘ Royal Commission” con- 
sisting of two men, a Prohibitionist and an 
Anti-Prohibitionist, and commissioned them to 
investigate the Liquor Question in general. in 
the performance of their commission these 
gentlemen visited Maine and several other 


States, which were considered typical license 
and local-option States. The personal result 
of their investigations was the conversion of 
the ‘‘ Anti’? into an advocate of temperance; 
and the official result was an enthusiastic re- 
portto the Dominion Parliament favoring a 
prohibitory law. 

The Government was not prepared to re- 
ceive this report in full, but compromised by 
passing what was called the Canada Temper- 
ance Act, or as it is more popularly known, the 
Scott Act, named after its originator, the Hon. 
R. W. Scott. This act is an excellent local- 
option law, and gives the privilege of a local- 
option vote to counties, cities and all munici- 
palities. 

Many districts at once adopted the measure, 
and it has done much for the cause of sobri- 
ety. But the friends of temperance accepted : 
it only as a compromise for the time being; 
and not, by any means, as a solution of the 
temperance question. In some courts the 
constitutionality of the Scott Act was ques- 
tioned, and its validity was fought through the 
courts of the land, all the way to the Privy 
Council in London, where the act was declared 
valid, which forever settled that question. 

The agitation for a greater restriction and 
prohibition of the liquor traffic did not rest 
here. Both Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments were beset with petitions for more strin- 
gent legislation on this subject. To stay these 
urgent and ubiquitous demands, in 1891, the 
Conservative Government appointed a second 
Royal Commission, composed of four Anti- 
Pro hibitionists and one man favorable to pro- 
hibition, one of the four ‘‘ Antis”’ being the 
son-in-law of a noted brewer. Tho the pro- 
ceedings of this Commission fill seven large 
volumes, their methods were so fraudulent, 
and their findings so biased, that it became the 
laughing stock of the country, hastened the 
overthrow of the party that perpetrated the 
fraud, and is now only referred to by the ad- 
vocates of the liquor interests in Canada as a 
huge joke. 

In spite of setbacks and political tricks, such 
as the second Royal Commission, the cause of 
temperance steadily advanced, and the local 
option powers have been so exercised that in 
many parts of Canada the liquor traffic is en- 
tirely prohibited. From Mr. F. S. Spence, our 
best authority on these matters, we secure the 
following facts: In Nova Scotia, which has 
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eighteen counties, only two counties issue any 
licenses; in the adjoining Province of New 
Brunswick, with fourteen counties, licenses 
are issued in only six. The Province of Prince 
Edward Island has no liquor licenses of any 
kind, and the retail sale of liquor is entirely 
prohibited, except inthe city of Charlottetown. 
In the Province of Quebec there are nearly 
three hundred municipalities without liquor 
licenses. In the Province of Ontario there are 
a few municipalities which are also free from 
the liquor traffic. Fifteen years ago Ontario 
had over six thousand retail licenses, now 
there are fewer than three thousand. Three- 
fourths of the Province of Manitoba is under 
prohibition. Close restriction of the traffic 
exists where liquor-selling is not prohibited. 
In Toronto, a city of 200,000 inhabitants, there 
are only two hundred retaillicenses. No liquor 
may be sold upon any election day. Other 
parts of the Dominion have even more rigid 
restrictions, and these are mainly the result of 
enactments affecting whole Provinces. 

Restriction and sobriety have progressed to- 
gether. The quantity of intoxicating liquors 
of all kinds consumed in Canada is now less 
than four and a half gallons per head per year. 
What this means will be best understood when 
it is remembered that the consumption per cap- 
ita in the United States is over seventeen, and 
in Great Britain and in most other European 
countries is over thirty gallcns. Consumption 
in the different Provinces varies just in pro- 
portion to the extent to which prohibition has 
been adopted. 

The national legislators are pretty well ad- 
vanced on this question. The House of Com- 
mons has, by an almost unanimous vote, de- 
clared the liquor, traffic to be productive of 
serious injury, that the most effective legisla- 
tive remedy for the evil of intemperance ‘‘ is 
to be found in the enactment and enforcement 
of a law prohibiting the importation, manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquor,” and the 
House of Common’ is prepared to promote 
such legislation as soon as public opinion 
would sustain stringent measures. 

This declaration roused a great deal of dis- 
cussion and the question was: To what extent 
are the people ready for prohibition ? The 
Legislatures of different Provinces took steps 
to test the opinions of their respective consti- 
tuencies. In four Provinces, Manitoba, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Ontario, in 
connection with other elections, official ballots 
were placed in the hands of the people, asking, 
in some form, the direct question: Are you in 
favor of the prohibition of the liquor traffic? 
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The following figures show the position of 
the Provinces named on this question: 





For 
Prohibition. 
Against. 
Majority 
for 
Prohibition 





Manitoba, July 23, 1892... 

Prince Edward Island, 
December 15, 1893 

Nova Scotia, March 1s, 


18,637. 7,115 


6,118 1,923 
12,355 


Ontario, ‘teu 19, 1894... 192,497 110,757 





The Legislature of New Brunswick did not 
ask a plebiscite of its people, but by a unani- 
mous vote petitioned the Dominion Parliament 
to. pass a law of total prohibition. 

In 1893, the Liberal Party, under the leader- 
ship of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, made a new de- 
parture in Canadian politics, and drew up a 
plan of what they proposed to doif returned 
to power. Among other things was a promise 
to order a plebiscite to be taken on the liquor 
question, and if the answer were favorable, a 
prohibitory law would be passed in response 
tothe popular demand. Upon this platform 
the Liberal Government was returned to power 
in 1896. 

The plebiscite was not ordered at the first 
session of Parliament, as Mr. Laurier’ was 
called away to attend the Queen’s Jubilee be- 
fore the matter could be dealt with. Upon his 
return, the legislation necessary for such a 
plebiscite, was passed, and the vote was taken 
on September 29th. The question asked was: 

‘* Are you in favor of the passing of an act 
prohibiting the importation, manufacture or 
sale of spirits, wine, ale, beer, cider, and all 
other alcoholic liquors for use as beverages ?”’ 

In moving the second reading of the plebis- 


‘cite bill, the Minister of Agriculture, in behalf 


of the Government, explained what was meant 
by the term ‘‘cider.”’ He said: 

‘* The word [cider] means apple juice which, 
having been treated in manufacture, has be- 
come an intoxicating drink, and it does notap- 


‘ply to apple juice simply in its raw state.’’ 


It is impossible as yet to give any idea of the 
total vote cast. In some parts it seems to have 
been very heavy, in other places there does 
not seem to have been as much interest shown 
in the contest. Tho it will take some days, if 
not weeks, for the complete returns to be 
brought in from the outlying districts, which 
will doubtless increase the majorities for pro- 
hibition, the following are the figures up to 
date for the different Provinces: Nova Scotia 
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—Majority for prohibition, 18,000; 
Brunswick—for prohibition, 15,000; Prince 
Edward Island—for prohibition, 6,000; On- 
tario—for prohibition, 15,000; Manitoba—for 
prohibition, 8,000; British Columbia—for pro- 
hibition, 500. The Northwest Territories are 
strongly in favor of prohibition, but totals 
have not been received; Quebec, the only 
Province adverse, gives a majority against 
prohibition of 40,000. , 

The total majority for prohibition in the 
whole Dominion of Canada will be consider- 
ably over-20,000. 

The Vote has no legislative effect; it is sim- 
ply an expression of the will of the electorate, 
and was taken quietly, with no other question 
before the people. 

The large adverse vote of the Province of 
Quebec, especially in the French rural dis- 
tricts where the people, on the whole, are 
favorable to temperance, may be owing to the 
fact that the impression was industriously cir- 
culated that prohibition was an English Prot- 
estant scheme to interfere with the practice 
and rites of the Catholic faith. 

Among the reasons, in this premier Province 
of Ontario, why the majority for prohibition 
was not larger was the question of revenue and 
the enormous amount of money invested in the 
traffic, as well as a sentimental sympathy for 
the hands engaged in the trade. Some en- 
lightenment is still needed on these questions. 

On the whole, a decisive victory ‘for the 
cause of temperance has been gained. A vast 
amount of educative work has been done. One 
of the grand results of the plebiscite is, as it 
has been tersely put by one of the most emi- 
nent of our. Queen’s Counsel, Dr. J. as 
Maclaren: a 

‘‘It raised prohibition to the dignity of a na- 
tional issue and has placed it upon that footing 
for good.” 


New 


Lamston Mitts, Toronto, CANADA. 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. 
ANDREW. ; 


THE Brotherhood of St. Andrew national 
convention at Baltimore, departing somewhat 
from its traditions, voted upon some organic 
changes. Brotherhood conventions are held, 
not for legislation, but for the deepening of 
the spiritual life of Brotherhood men. 
these legislative acts, while the full power re- 
mains with the Council, is quite new in scope 
and foreign to the Brotherhood’s past. That 
act is to undertake work among United States 
soldiers. President Houghteling, of the Na- 
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tional Council, gavé a tent, which has been 
used for the last few weeks at Montauk. It 
was similar to the Christian Commission tents, 
save that it had a more churchly appearance. 
The work performed in it and from it was 
similar to Commission work. Hence, wisely or 
unwisely,it is and ‘was opposition, probably fra- 
ternal but nevertheless opposition. The 
Brotherhood now, in national convention, 
asks its national council to extend this work, 
going, it may be—for the responsibility rests 
with the Council—to Havana, San Juan, and it 
may be to Manila. Heretofore the Brother- 
hood has laid stress upon its two simple rules 
—prayer daily for the spread of Christ’s King- 
kom, and making an effort to bring men where 
they will hear the preacher of the Gospel. Bish- 
ops without number have urged the organization 
never to depart from these rules, and have 
told them that the men to bring were those 
nearest them—the man at the next desk. 

Another departure from past custom, tho less 
pronounced, wasa resolution of thankfulness 
forthe sympathy existing between England 
and America. This resolution clings rigidly 
to the Churches—the Church of England and 
the Protestant Episcopal—and may in a sense. 
be explained by the close affiliation between 
the communions, and by the fact that the 
Brotherhood has a new but a strong organiza- 
tion in England, growing out of a visit of 
Vice-President McBee and Secretary Wood to 
that country two years ago. The resolution 
has politics between its ‘lines, and to that ex- 
tent isa departure, and perhaps not a wise de- 
parture, from its conservative history. Judi- 
cious or not, there are many churchmen both in 
and out of orders who have feared such steps on 
the part of the Brotherhood as the two named 
appear to be. 

A third novelty, but one that is above criti- 
cism, is thé naming of the period between As- 
cension and Whit-Sunday for self-denial. The 
Brotherhood has kept for some years a Self- 
Denial Week, beginning with St. Andrew’s 
Day. The theory of it was that men were to 
contribute that which really cost denial. With 
the money missionaries have been supported, 
one ig China and one in Japan. But the plan 
has not been successful. The amounts realized 
were pitiably small, some think because of the 
machinery involved in saving and giving it, 
and others because men could not, or would 
not, deny themselves three weeks before the 
holiday season, when there are always un- 
usual drains upon the purse. A change is now 
made tothe spring, and ten days instead ofa - 
week made the period. 
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The Baltimore meeting was a large one, 
made up not of Brotherhood men residentin or 
near the convention city, but a national gath- 
ering of interested men, proving that the or- 
ganization, while changing somewhat in its 
membership as years go by, has lost none of its 
virility and its spiritual significance. About 
1,000 men were present, not counting local men, 
and a more earnest body of young Christians 
it would be hard to find. The addresses were 
able, and the churchmanship of the delegates, 
of which some fears have been expressed, clear 
and unmistakable. While not the largest, it is 
voted by delegates one of the best national 
gatherings of the Brotherhood yet held. 





THE Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has reduced its debt from 
$186,000 to a little less than $12,000, and is 
making a strong effort to clear off this balance 
in advance of the meeting of the Missionary 
Council, to take place soon in Providence. 


..-.-The American Missionary Association 
reports thatthe current receipts for the past 
five years have been less than those of the pre- 
ceding five years by $305,060. To meet this 
falling off expenditures have been cut very 
heavily, sothat a year ago the debt was re- 
duced to $54,945. It has been still further 
diminished to about $25,000. 


.... The anti-clerical movement in France. 
which has resulted in the separation of a num- 
ber of priests from the Mother Church with the 
avowed program of preaching the Gospel and 
the Gospel only, but without forming an or- 
ganic connection with any existing branch of 
Protestantism, is evidently developing ex- 
ternally and internally. The late issue of 
the organ of the agitation, edited by the 
former Abbé Bourrier, reports the establish- 
ment of a refuge place, in Sévres, for those 
priests who have left the Church of Rome and 
joined the new movement. The principles of 
the new party are also finding an entrance 
among the laity and in other countries. The 
eloquent exponent of the cause, the ex-priest 
Charbonnel, has made quite an impression 
among the working men of Brussels, addressing 
meetings of 6,000 to 7,000. Influenced by the 
priests, the authorities took measures to stop 
further public agitation. 


....The diocesan convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of this city held its an- 
nual session last week inthiscity. The principal 
feature was the address by Bishop Potter, in 
which he dwelt on thoroughly important points. 
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He condemned the growing practice of preach- 
ing extemporaneous sermons, and pleaded for 
more care in the preparation of pulpit dis- 
courses. Touching upon ritualism, he ex- 
pressed his sympathy for the Roman Catholic 
priest who, having witnessed a ‘‘ high func- 
tion” in one of the churches of the Anglican 
communion, remarked to a friend: ‘‘ Very fine, 
no doubt; but for myself, I prefer our own 
simple service.’’ The bishop, however, rec- 
ognized that the ornate ritual was helpful to 
some, and that so long as it did not involve 
the mutilation of the Church’s appointed holy 
offices, it need not necessarily be condemned, 
He also dwelt at some length upon the move- 
ment toward imperialism, regretting it ex- 
tremely as unsuited to American ideas, and 
liable to bring the nation into trouble. Among 
the delegates elected to the General Conven- 
tion was Captain A. T. Mahan. 


....At a recent conference of the secretaries 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association re- 
ports were received from the various branches, 
indicating very successful work. For the col- 
legiate work there are ten secretaries, devoting 
their full time or a greater part of it. The 
railroad department has increased its force 
from three to, six secretaries, and as a token of 
their interest in the work the corporations 
have, during the past year, appropriated $150,- 
ooo for sustaining it. Work among the colored 
men and the educational and physical depart- 
ments show good progress, as does also the 
Student Volunteer Movement, closely allied 
with it. Especial interest was manifested in 
the work of the Army and Navy Christian 
Commission, which is now to be incorporated 
as a permanent part of the International Com- 
mittee’s work, and its superintendent, Mr. W. 
B. Millar, is to go to England to make special 
study of the work among the soldiers in the 
British Army. The cost of the exiended work 
for 1898, it is expected, will be about $80,000 
for the general work and not less than $70,000 
for the army and navy work,so that generous 
contributions will be necessary if it is to go on 
with undiminished success. 


.... The serious falling off of the collections 
for Peter’s pence is giving no little concern at 
the Vatican. The Roman Catholic Conference 
at Crefeld gave occasion for a very earnest 
appeal from the Vicar-General Schmitz, of 


_ Cologne, representing the St. Michael’s Broth- 


erhood, which devotes itself 
money forthe Pope. He said: 


to collecting 


‘‘ The question of Peter’s pence has indeed be- 
come a Catholic calamity, and is a burning one. 
There can be no doubt that the collections have 
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greatly fallen off. The Holy Father needs for 
general expenses in the administration of the 
Church an annual income of seven million francs. 
Of this three millions are assured from a source 
which I will not mention. Four millions ($800,000) 
must be obtained through Peter’s pence from the 
Catholics of the whole world. Until two years 
ago the collections exceeded this amount, and the 
Holy Father was able to give assistance to vari- 
ous objects. But for two years the collections 
have no longer reached four million francs, and 
have, indeed, scarcely amounted to twoand a half 
millions. If this state of things continues, the 
Holy Father, with the obligations upon him, will 
come into an extreme and most precarious posi- 
tion. It is a condition of the greatest seriousness, 
for the Church, and may become full of danger.” 
The Vicar-General attributed the falling off to 
the Spanish-American War, the poverty of 
Austria, and the disaffection of the French 
Royalists, and stated that the Pope had sent 
a special appeal to Germany, through the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Cologne, to make up 
this deficiency; and he urged that the German 
Catholics alone could easily do it. 


....The remains of Dr. John Hall reached 
this city on Saturday and were placed in the 
parsonage until Monday afternoon, when they 
were removed to the church, and the funeral 
services appointed for Tuesday. Mrs. Hall 
accompanied the remains. The Rev. Thomas 
C. Hall, the son who was with his father in 
Ireland when he died, was unable to come on 
the same steamer, but followed soon after. 
The funeral services were conducted by Dr. 
Wallace Radcliffe, Moderator of the General 
Assembly; Dr. W. M. Paxton, of Princeton; 
the Rev. Hugh Pritchard and the Rev. I. H. 
Polhemus, pastors of the Fifth Avenue Church 
chapels. Dr. Paxton preached the installation 
sermon when Dr. Hall became pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Church in 1867. Among the hon- 
orary pall-bearers were Presidents Dwight, of 
Yale; Patton,of Princeton; Sherman, of Cornell, 
and Chancellor MacCracken of New York Uni- 
versity; also Bishop Newman, of the Methodist 
Church, Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, Dr. Brown, 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Dr. MacArthur and 
others. A large number of corporate societies 
were also represented, including the different 
Boards of the Church, the New York Presbyte- 
ry and various associations. There has been 
considerable talk with regard to Dr. Hall’s suc- 
cessor. The name of Dr. George T. Purves, 
of Princeton, has been mentioned; but it is 
doubtful whether he would accept. Asother 
name is that of Dr. Alexander Connell, of Lon- 
don, who has preached recently in the church, 
and who has won the cordial indorsement of 
all who have heard him, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE 


MISSIONS. 


ANNUAL SURVEY 


OF THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


Tue following survey of the work of the 
American Board during the past year is sum- 
marized from papers read at Grand Rapids 
this week and curteously forwarded by the 
Officials of the Board: 


SECRETARY SMITH’S DEPARTMENT. 


This includes the Western and Central Turkey 
missions, the four in China, those to the Zulus 
and in West and East Central Africa, and the two 
in Micronesia and the Hawaiian Islands. The 
work in China naturally takes precedence on ac- 
count of the great interest aroused by the rapidly 
changing aspect of the situation, political and 
social as well as religious ; the opening up of the 
Empire to foreign influences ; the evident dissat- 
isfaction with old methods, and the welcome 
accorded by not a few to Christian work. All 
this is manifest in the experiences of the different 
sections. In South China no year in all the mis- 
sion history has witnessed such an expansion of 
the Christian communities or such growth in 
Christian work, new openings on every hand and 
a most generous response of the native Christians 
to the call for contributions. It is noted, also, 
that converted Chinese returning from this coun- 
try have, in many instances, given liberally both 
in money and personal service to the work. In 
the other three missions, Shansi, North China 
and Fuchau, there is, perhaps, less of remarkable 
growth, but a no less valuable development. In 
every case the churches are crowded, inquirers 
abound, new centers are opened without effort, 
and the chief embarrassment is to provide places 
and preachers for the congregations and personal 
instruction and guidance for the people. Ina 
single station of the Fuchau mission a conserva- 
tive estimate reports 5,000 who have given up 
idolatry and heathenism and are desiring a place 
inthe church. The schools of all missions have 
felt the impulse, and the North China College and 
the Gordon Theological Seminary are manifest- 
ing more than ever their great value. 

The three missions in Africa have had a year 
of success, and the more quiet political condition 
is. manifestly conducive to increased religious 
work. The schools secure a larger and more 
regular attendance and industrial education, and 
the kindergartens are increasing their influence. 
With the growth the need for literary work and 
for the preparation of the Scriptures is increas- 
ingly manifest, and greater demands will be made 
upon the societies to meet it. In the Zulu mission 
the fruits of the marvelous revival of a year ago 
have been gathered, resulting in an increased 
strength of the churches. With this has come, 
as in so many other cases, a spirit of independence 
and somewhat of restiveness under missionary 
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advice. The evil of this, however, has apparent- 
ly been averted by wise counsel, and the outlook 
is most favorable. 

In Western and Central Turkey the year has 
been more quiet, and the result has been manifest 
in increased interest-in spiritual things. The re- 
markable uniting of Gregorians and Evangelical 
Armenians in worship and in education has, it is 
true, somewhat lessened with the diminishing 
pressure of political distress; still the result of the 
fellowship is already manifest in an increased 
evangelical tone in the preaching in the Gregorian 
churches. The work among the orphans has be- 
come one of the most interesting features, espe- 
cially in Central Turkey, and the orphanages at 
Urfa, Aintab, Marash and Hadjin are prosperous 
and useful. 

The outlook for mission work in the Pacific 
Islands has been notably changed by the political 
events of the past few months, Hawaii being now 
a portion of the United States, a child of the 
American missions; the Caroline Islands can 
scarcely remain under Spanish rule, and that op- 
pression which has been so long the greatest ob- 
stacle to the advance of mission work is appar- 
ently to be removed. So that the Board’s pio- 
neer work is to be crowned with great success. 


SECRETARY BARTON’S DEPARTMENT. 


This covers the Eastern and European Turkey 
. missions, the Marathi and Madura missions in 
India, those in Ceylon and Japan, and the missions 
in Mexico, Austria and Spain. 

The work of the European Turkey Mission is 
directed especially toward the Bulgarians; but 
attention is being turned more than ever to the 
_Albanians. The political disturbances of the 
past year have been both helpful and disadvan- 
tageous. Especially does the work of education 
need support; and the weekly evangelical paper, 
the Zorniiza, which has, most unfortunately, been 
suspended for lack of funds, ought by all means 
to be resumed. Its influence during the past years 
has been marvelous, and it ought by no means to 
be discontinued. From Eastern Turkey, not- 
withstanding the continued intense suffering and 
terror throughout the whole section, there has 
come nota single word of fear or discouragement; 
and the small band of missionaries, only twenty- 
seven in all, including wives and single ladies, 
have thrown themselves heroically into the serv- 
ice of the churches. The constant demand upon 
their strength, care, time and sympathy has been 
such that it is a marvel that more have not suc- 
cumbed. The work in the schools has continued 
up to full measure, more than eight thousand 
pupils being provided in them, while the care of 
the orphans has come as an additional burden as 
well as opportunity. Duties have thus been dou- 
bled, while the force has only slightly increased. 
Financial support has been reduced, and it seems 
impossible to continue in the present line without 
danger of collapse. 

In India and Ceylon famine, plague and reduc- 
tions in appropriations have occasioned great 
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hardship. The Government grants have been 
helpful, but even with them it has been almost im- 
possible to keep on the work. Over 21,000 pupils 
have been under Christian instruction, many of 
whom are to join the ranks of Christian workers 
and bear their part in the Christianization of In- 
dia; and all this notwithstanding that many 


schools have been broken up and the victims of 
the plague have been counted by thousands. In 
the Marathi Mission, where the suffering has been 
the worst, the church-membership has been in- 
creased by 27 per cent., and thechurches are ma- 
king most energetic efforts to meet the increased 
demands upon them. 

The result of the last few years of work in 
Japan has made it apparent that the early jubila- 
tion over the conversion of the Empire was not 
well founded. It does not. however, follow that 
Christianity has by any means a weak hold upon 
the Empire, and because some, as the trustees of 
the Doshisha, have apparently betrayed the trust 
imposed in them, it is most unjust to charge der- 
eliction upon the great body of Christians, who 
all unite in condemning the course taken by these 
men. Never before has there been greater need 
for aggressive Christian work. Disbelief in the 
religions of Japan is on the increase, and must be 
succeeded either by Christianity or infidelity. 
There never was a time when there was more 
need of aggressive Christian work to meet the 
new conditions. 

Of the three missions in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, the greatest interest under existing circum- 
stances has been manifested inthat toSpain. In 
Mexico and Austria the work is continuing on 
much the same lines and with good success. In 
Austria official opposition is gradually breaking 
down, and Christian institutions upon a _ self- 
supporting and self-governing basis are being 
built up. The situation in Spain has already 
been settorth in the columns a THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and little need be added, except to say that 
the opportunity now afforded to the American 
Churches of giving to the people of Spain the 
clear and correct impression ot the true nature of 
the work should not be fora moment lost sight of. 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 1897~’98. 


Missions. 
Missions 
Stations,.........eeeees ones abbneese etpcenceeesy eeere 
Out-stations. 
Places for stated preaching....... oeccccees eee 


Laborers Employed. 


Ordained Missionaries (17 being Physicians)....... 

Male Physicians not ordained (besides 10 women).. 

Other Male Assistants............+5 RBS ied hen a 

Women (10 of them Physicians) (wives 168, unmar- 
ried 173) oe 

Total laborers sent from this country. ° 

Native Pastors..... 

Native Preachers and Catechists. 

Native School-teachers..........- 


( hurch-members.... 

Added during the yea cansae 

Whole number from the first (approximately 6 
Sunday-school Scholars.......... cb geaehe ab seebwons 


Educational Department. 


Theolqgical Seminaries and Station Classes........ 
Students for the Ministry 

Boarding and High Schools.........scseeeeeees sone 
Pupils (males 3,454, femates 3,575).-++-eeeeeeee babes 
Common Schools 

Pupils in Common Schools.......+++++ peworaenes enh 
Whole Number under instruction 
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C i 56,625 
Native Contributions, so far as reported......+0++--$t18 753 





FINANCIAL. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE EXPAN- 
SION. 


IT is admitted by nearly every observer 
that an important expansion of the foreign 
trade of the United States is to follow the 
formal conclusion of the war with Spain 
through the treaty of Paris. It is safe to 
assume that that treaty will be completed in 
_due season, altho we are aware that many 
difficult points of controversy have to be set- 
tled. It would be incredible were the Span- 
ish Government, after accepting a protocol 
that surrendered her empife in the West In- 
dies, to risk a renewal of hostilities when we 
are so much stronger and they are so much 
weaker than when the war for the liberation 
of Cuba began. Spain could finance her war 
necessities only with extreme difficulty when 
the collision came last spring; she could 
hardly be expected to obtain credit for resu- 
ming:a war when her strategic position is so 
much impaired as a result of defeat. 


It seems certain, therefore (so far as cer- 
tainty may be inferred with regard to any 
event in. the future) that the coming years 
will bring to this country an era of great ex- 


pansion of its export business. The civili- 
zing of Cuba and Porto Rico (for certainly 
there has been in both islandsa state of affairs 
not far removed from barbarism, mitigated, 
in the case of Porto Rico, by the absence. of 
internecine war) and the development of the 
material resources and possibilities of those 
countries will inevitably increase the use 
of American manufactures to an enormous 
extent. We will ship improved agricultural 
machinery, electrical plants, railroad materi- 
als, house-building and road-making tools 
and implements, furniture, household uten- 
sils, and a host of articles too numerous to. be 
recited here. Our food products will also 
move to Spain’s former possessions in larger 
volume when the tariff preference given to 
that Power shall have been removed after the 
treaty of peace has been made. 

But the trade fields opening up in the Car- 
ibbean Sea are small compared with the vast 
possibilities of our trade with Eastern Asia. 
No matter how the fate of the Philippine Is- 


lands is settled, the prestige of America in 
the East has been vastly increased by our 
victories over Spain, and prestige has a great 
deal to do with influencing commerce. To 
a nation it is what intelligent advertising is 
to an individual merchant. Our influence in 
the Chinese problem must, of necessity, be 
cast in favor of the ‘‘open door”’ policy ad- 
vocated by Great Britain and Japan. That 
policy must prevail in the end, for the reason 
that, if need be, it could be established by 
force of aris by a combination of nations 
whose navies could rule the ocean and de- 
stroy all opposition. ' 

In many regards the United States are in a 
better position than at any time in their his- 
tory for competing for the growing trade of 
Eastern Asia. Not only are our transporta- 
tion facilities larger than ever before, but 
freight rates are at the minimum. ‘With 
very few exceptions, the cost of hauling goods 
from the point of manufacture to the puint 
of consumption was never so low. Perma- 
nent economies in operating, brought about 
by the pressure of hard times, have enabled 
the railways to submit to these low rates. 
Nor will the average level of freight charges 
be higher, unless domestic prosperity of an 
unheard of degree should visit us. Railroad 
managers do not expect any change in the 
tendency of rates, which has been downward 
in the last twenty years, They are prepar- 
ing for lower rates but putting their proper- 
ties inthe very best physical condition. Rails 
are being laid capable of bearing the pressure 
of larger cars, and longer trains and bridges 
are being altered or replaced in accordance 
with this idea. Improvements are being in- 
troduced at the various terminals, so 4s to 
reduce the expense of handling shipments 
fromcartodepot or warehouse. The progress 
making in the saving of terminal charges has 
been remarkable in recent years. For in- 
stance, at Buffalo the Great Northern Rail- 
road is operating a steel and iron grain ele- 
vator, capable of handling half a million 
bushels of grain a day, in and out, using 
electricity as the only force except gravity, 
and requiring the services of only 25 men! 
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An ordinary manufacturing plant, represent- 
ing the investment ofa like amount of capital, 
would require the services of 200 or 300 
workers, It is safe to say that not one rail- 
road in the United States has failed, since 
the panic of 1893, to improve its condition 
and contract its operating cost. It is true 
that all the roads do not show this 
on the surface of their reports of earnings, but 
in these cases the potentiality of future re- 
duction in the ratio of operating expenses 


exist as a result of heavy expenditures on im- - 


provements, 

The United States, then, are in a fortunate 
position as regards the cheapness of land 
transportation. It is hardly necessary to 
speak of the improved position of our manu- 
facturers. Altho the American laborer con- 
tinues to receive wages superior in amount 
to thuse paid in the Old World, and whose 
purchasing power has increased with the de- 
cline in the earning percentage of capital, the 
manufacturer, by the introduction of labor- 
saving inventions, has been strengthening 
his ability to dispose of his surplus stock 
abroad in competition with the manufacturer 
of other countries. The invasion of the 
markets of the world by the manufacturers 
of the United States is indicated in nearly 
every monthly trade statement issued at 
Washington, and in nearly every consular 
report. The problem left to selve, in con- 
nection with the development of our trade 
with Japan, China and India, is the one of 
water transportation. We can produce goods 
cheaply and carry them cheaply from the in- 
terior to the seaboard. We want vessels to 
carry them cheaply across the Pacific. Can 
the want be supplied by some system of ma- 
rine subsidy? If so, the temporary expense 
to the Government would subsequently be 
more then repaid by the increased prosperity 
brought to citizens in mass. 

Think of the immense gain to the Ameri- 
can farmer were the Chinese educated up to 
the point of consuming wheat bread. If only 
a fraction of the immense hordes of people 
in the Celestial Empire were to become con- 
sumers of grain, the agricultural situation of 
the United States could be counted upon to 
be permanently prosperous, The benefit to 
the railroads would be obvious. To the 
manufacturer, the field before him is virtually 
illimitable. The essential of the development 
of this Eastern trade is quick, and cheap 


transit from the Pacific Coast to the place of 
consumption. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..+ The Spanish and American Commis- 
sioners at Paris will undoubtedly have before 
them the disposition of the Cuban debt, 
which amounts to about $158,000,000, which 
was made previous to the revolt in 1895. 
This debt was mainly incurred in consequence 
of the ten-years’ revolution from 1868 to 
1878 and for annual deficits in the Cuban 
budget. The customs of Cuba are pledZed 
for the payment of these bonds as well as a 
guaranty by Spain. 


...» The New England Loan and Trust Co., 
of Des Moines, Ia., was placed in the hands 
of a receiver onthe 26th inst, The attorney © 
of the company at Des Moines is reported as 
saying that there will be no loss to holders of 
debentures but holders of guarantee mort- 
gages may lose something. The president 
of the company disappeared the day the re- 
ceiver took possession and was not seen 
again until his body was recovered from the 
North River on the Ist inst. 


.... The divisions of the Baltimore and 
Ohio west of the Ohio River are to be im- 
proved the same as those on the lines east of 
the Ohio. The grades are to be reduced, 
bridges on all the divisions are to be replaced 
with heavier structures, and the track relaid 
with heavier rails to accommodate the much 
heavier motive power which will be used: It 
has been demonstrated by actual experiment 
that the contemplated changes will result in 
an increase in train-load in some places of 
more than fifty per cent. 


....It is stated that the new Panama 
Canal Company expect to complete the Pana- 
ma Canal within a period not exceeding eight 
years, on plans practically agreed upon by 
three distinguished engineering bodies, at a 
further expenditure of not over $100,000, 000. 
The present plan abandons the sea-level plan 
of De Lesseps and provides for the construc- 
tion of from four to six lakes on each side of 
the central divide. It is proposed to im- 
pound the flood waters of the Chagres River 
in an enormous reservoir lake which will 
serve asa feeder to the locks and will also 
furnish power to light the canal with elec- 
tricity. There are now between three and 
four thousand men engaged in the work. 


‘DIVIDENDS. 
The following dividends and coupons are 
announced: 


The Union Pac. Rd. Co., preferred stock, $1.50 
per share, payable October 31st. 

Minneapolis and St. P. Rd: Co. coupons at Cen- 
tral Trust Co., 54 Wall Street, payable October 


Ist. 

Gallatin Nat. Bank, 36 Wall Street, 5% and ex- 
tra 1%, payable October 6th. 

Delaware, Lack. and Western Rd. Co., 134%, 
payable October 8th. 





INSURANCE. 


THE ROOT OF REBATE. 

THE /nsurance Register, a Philadelphia in- 
surance journal, has been ‘‘ assured upon re- 
liable authority that a leading citizen of this 
city secured a life policy for $100,000, the 
rebate being an entire year’s premium.” 
Then the journal inquires, if this is possible 
for one year, ‘‘ what is to prevent this man’s 
securing another policy for the same amount 
from the agent of another company for an- 
other year, and so on from year to year until 
his death removes him from the opportunity 
of further free insurance and swells his estate 
tocomfortable dimensions? Is there anybody 
insane enough not to see that such insurance 
must have been carried, not at the expense 
of the agent, but out of the funds contributed 
by other policy-holders ?”’ 

The authority may not be good and so the 
statement may not be correct. On the other 
hand, it may be correct; and altho one 
would expect the parties in a rebate transac- 


tion to keep quiet about it, there is that in 
human nature which likes to flatter itself 
with the reputation of being sharper at bar- 
gains or having more ‘‘pull’’ than other 
people, so that price-cutting, as has been 


amply proved, is apt to be told of. The 
agent has a motive not to tell of the rebates 
he grants; but the recipient of rebate may 
let it leak out. Supposing the story true— 
and the same story of a hundred per cent. 
rebate has been told over and over—what is 
to hinder the man who has thus got a year’s 
insurance free from repeating the operation 
annually? No lack in his own willingness, 
certainly, and nothing at all to prevent if he 
can find a series of agents with contracts 
which allow such kiteing and a series of 
companies crazy enough to make such con- 
tracts, 

There is no possible doubt that ‘‘the other 
policy-holders” bear the expense, in all such 
cases. This is the rule everywhere. The 
unproductive contract spreads its burden 
over the productive ones; the producers 
support the non-producer; the bad debt is 
somehow apportioned among the majority 
who do pay; the insurance motto about 
bearing one another’s burdens is kept in 


force, voluntarily or involuntarily, all through 
civilized countries. The agent who ‘al- 
lows” the rebate does not pay it—at least, 
when the scale of it is large; the folly of the 
transaction does not prevent his drawing pay 
for making it. If he receives no commission 
directly upon it, his stake is in a ‘‘bonus”’ 
centingent upon his turning in a certain 
fixed total for the year. But altho such 
transactions are demoralizing and mischiev- 
ous throughout, and it must sometimes hap- 
pen—assuming such hundred per cent. re- 
bates to be veritable—that death claims are 
collected on policies which have not paid in 
a dollar, it is no harder upon the other poli- 
cy-holders thereby. That is, if the premium 
does not reach the common fund the fund 
has no direct pecuniary concern what has 
become of it; whether the agent kept it, or 
any portion of it, himself, or whether he let 
his ‘‘influential’’ customer keep it, is not 
material. 

It reduces itself, money-wise, to the single 
question of expense in getting new business, 
If new business is a shibboleth—if ‘‘ new 
blood ’’ is indispensable—why then any price 
must be paid which is found necessary to se- 
cure it; however high it come, it must be 
had. .On the other hand, if there is any 
solid foundation of principle in life insurance, 
and if the companies are upon such founda- 
tion, they could go on, without writing a 
new policy, until the last survivor closed the 
books by dying. If this is true, there is no 
reason for getting new members except that, 
life insurance being a perpetual want, it 


would be an intolerable waste not to keep 
existing machinery going. But then new 
business is worth only so much cost to pro- 
cure—a reasonable and moderate cost—and, 
beyond the line. of such cost, is not worth 
having; better go without it than overpay for 
it. 

This reasoning and conclusion are just as 
profound as the multiplication table, just as 
sure and sound, and only just as incapable 
of being of use unless people conform to it. 
The agent goes—z. ¢. rebates—as he is sent; 
or as he is contracted. The root of the evil 
is back of him. Referee Reed may in a few 
instances cut his head off—by order—for ex- 
ample’s sake, but we must allow that hanging 
has notended murder. Rebate will not stop 
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until the motive and margin for it are re- 
moved. It lies in the too roomy contract. 
The mode of compensation is wrong and the 
rate too large. When the agent really must 
do the rebating the thing will die for lack of 
motive. 





AN INSURANCE OF PROFITS. 


WE have heretofore defined insurance as 
an indemnity contract applying to a certain- 
uncertain contingency in the future. The 
event must be certain and uncertain both; if 
it were not the former, nobody would wish 
protection against it, and if it were not the 
latter, there would be no possible adaptation 
of the insurance principle. Thus death is a 
positive certainty for all, but the time when 
is unknown in each individual case; destruc- 
tion by fire and shipwreck is a positive cer- 
tainty as tosome individuals out of the mass, 
but its dates and which individuals will be 
hit are unknown. Various things have been 
made subjects of insurance, and there is al- 
most no limit to the number of possibles— 


incidentally, some of them queer and some, 


of them gambling. Thus, notwithstanding 
the rule in fire insurance is that loss of ex- 
pected or probable profits on merchandise is 
not to be covered, speculative underwriting 
does not shrink from insurance of profits es- 
pecially. Inthe trial of a suit reported in 
the Revzew (London) it appeared that an 
agent of the defendants (evidently a Lloyds 
concern) called on the plaintiff at the Gaiety 
Theater and suggested whether he would 
not like to be insured against loss on the 
production of a play, the ‘‘Dove Cot,” at 
the Duke of York’s theater. A contract was 
made to insure 75 per cent. of any loss, up 
to £2,000, which might accrue during the 
first four weeks. During that term a loss of 
41,507 was incurred, and the defendants 


sought to stand upon a quibble in construc- 


tion but had a verdict for £700 given against 
them. 





THE MUTUAL RESERVE. 


THE troubles of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association have reached the natural 
and inevitable stage of internal dissensions. 
There is what appears to be a movement, 
perhaps fomented or at least secretly aided 
by some of the other officers, and using as a 
means the dissatistaction of policy-holders, to 
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force out President Burnham, who is said to 
be wearied with the lack of harmony. Mr. 
Thomas L. James, who resigned as first Vice- 
President several months ago and is now in 
Europe, is reported to have said that he 
might be induced to take charge of the As- 
sociation; and it is supposed that to bring 
about such a change is the aim of the pres- 
ent disturbance. Mr. John L. Vrooman, late 
Treasurer, who resigned at the same time with 
Mr. James, has joined the working metropoli- 
tan force of the Provident Savings Life As- 
surance Society, and third Vice-President El- 
dredge has been elected to the vacant place 
of Mr. James. The movement against Mr. 
Burnham is supposed to be headed by Vice- 
President J. D. Wells, who cites as its chief 
cause a contract with M. D. Moss, manager 
of agencies, whereby the latter was to have a 
commission of 85 per cent. on first premiums; 
but this agreement has been canceled. 

This is enough for mere rumor, and we 
can only await developments, with regret 
that the price of past errors must be paid 
but with a feeling of satisfaction that the 
enduring principles of insurance are once 


more exhibited. Mr. Burnham, as we re- 
marked at the time of his accession to Mr. 
Harper's place, inherits the unfulfilled pen- 
alty of the latter, and, whether he stays or 
goes, he must pay it. 





OBITUARY. 


THE funeral of the late Geo. W. Phillips, 
Actuary of the Equitable Life, who died sud- 
denly on September 27th, at Rocky Hill, 
N. J., was held at that place on Friday. The 
officers of the company and representatives 
of the Actuarial Society of America, of which 
he was Vice-President, attended, and the 
pall-bearers were actuaries from several life 
companies. Mr. Phillips lacked a few 
months of being seventy-one years old, and 
had been Actuary of the Equitable from its 
organization, in 1859. He was second to 
none in his profession—a quiet man who 
never shifted about, assuming this position 
when only thirty-two and remaining in it. 


His going recalls, to the few old-timers still 
surviving, the appearance of New York, while 
the elevator and the modern office building 
were not, when the Equitable was housed at 
92 Broadway, and the marvelous course of 
American life insurance was only beginning. 
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PEBBLES. 


_THE men who cut the water-pipe near San- 
tiago also remembered the main.—Aaltimore 
American, 


....Why is a horse the most curious feeder in 
the world? Because he eats best when he has 
not a bit in his mouth.—Our Dumd Animals. 


....A Take Down—“ There was no use in try- 
ing to conceal my identity, for every one seemed 
to know who I was.’’ ‘Indeed! And who were 
you ?’—Brooklyn Life. 


.-..‘* There seems to be some difficulty in ma- 
king the Germans understand just what you 
say,’ said one American officer. ‘‘ Yes,’ an- 
swered the other. ‘t And it would be too bad if 
Admiral Dewey has to use one of his 10-inch guns. 
fora megaphone.”’— Zhe Washington Star. 


....‘* My love for you can never die!”’ he ex- 
claimed, passionately. *‘ How do you know?” she 
asked, in that cold, calculating way that we asso- 
ciate with examinations in higher mathematics. 
He shivered and looked around for his coat. It 
might be impossible to kill his love in any ordi- 
nary way, but it could be frozen to death.—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 


....He: “ There is something I have wanted to 
say to you for a long, long time.’’ She (demure- 
ly): ‘*‘ Weil—don’t—don’t you think this is as good 
a time as—as any to say it?” He, “That mole 
on the left side of your nose—I know a surgeon 
who can remove such things without a bit of dan- 
ger.” They adjourned sine die that evening.— 
The Chicago News. 


....A friend hands in the following, calling it 
‘“ Perpetuai Motion.’”’ The more you read it and 
think of it, the more there seems in it: 
‘*The duck eats the worm, 
The man eats the duck, 
The worm eats the man, 
The duck eats the worm.”’ 
—Akron Beacon Journal. 


.... The king in the fairy story would give half 
his kingdom to any one who would make his 
daughter smile. Mr. Joseph Jefferson is almost as 

enerous in his own behalf. His youngest son, 
illiam, was in London not long ago; and bein 
about to embark in a business venture, he cable 
to his father to send him five hundred dollars. 
‘*What for?” the élder Jefferson cabled. ‘For 
Willie,’’ came the answer. This tickled the come- 
dian so immensely that he sent the meney forth- 
with.—Zadies’ Home Journal. 


....At the Ticket Window.—‘‘ When does the 
next train that stops at McAllistersville leave 
here?” ‘‘ You’ll have to wait four hours.’ ‘I 
think not.” ‘‘ Well, may be you know better 
than I do, ma’am.”’ “Yes, sir, and may be you 
know better than I do whether I am expecting to 
travel on that train myself or whether I am in- 
quiring for a relative that’s visiting at my house 
and wanted me to call here and ask about it and 
save her the trouble because ‘she’s packing u 
her things and expects to take that train herself 
and not me, and she’ll have to do the waiting and 
not me, and may be you think it’s your business 
to stand behind there and try to instruct people 
about things they know as well as you do if not 
better; but my idea is that you’re put there be- 
cause they couldn’t use you in the switching de- 
partment and perhaps you'll learn some day to 
give people civil answers when they ask you civil 

uestionS young man my opinion is you won't!” 
(With a gasp): ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send ‘“‘ Men in Epigram,” compiled by 
Frederick W. Morton. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same num- 
ber of letters. When rightly guessed and placed 
one below another, the central letters will spell 
the name of a very famous person who was born 
seventv-eight years ago to-day. : 

Reading across: 1, To be delighted with; 2, glit- 
tering; 3, one who confers anything gratuitously; 
4, a blockhead; 5, alobby in a theater; 6, merry; 
7, without sight; 8, those who figure in the plav 
of ‘“* Hamlet’; 9, portends; 10, flabby; 11, an old 
woman; 12, to fool away time; 13, loses freshness; 
14, covers; 15, Peruvian rulers; 16, an ethereal 
fluid that supplied the place of blood in the veins 
of the gods; 17, a useful animal; 18, to crush into 
small fragments; 19, the invisible world; 20, de- 
spised. SL: E. 


SoME NOVEL LADIES. 


{[EXAMPLE: What lady is good to eat? Sal 
ony What lady is good to eat with her? Olive 
Oil. 

1. What lady is always very particular to travel 
with her trun 2 ; 

2. What lady preaches in the pulpit? | : 

3. What lady takes a long journey with little 
comfort ? ee , 

4. What lady might have been found in all the 
battles of the Civil War? 

5. What lady does everv one long to secure? 

6. What lady is acquainted with surgery? 

7. What lady lived during the time of Noah? 

8. What lady is always looking for votes? 

9. What lady is intrusted with a commission? 

1o. What lady paints little portraits ? | 

11. What lady exaggerates peculiarities in a 
picture? ‘ bs 

12. What lady is fond of giving? 

13. What lady is accustomed to war ? 

14. What two ladies are voracious? 

C. Groo. 


NovEL ACROSTIC. 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below the other, two of the rows of 
letters, reading downward, will spell the name of 
a popular book. 

Reading across: 1, Tendency; 2, coverings for 
the head; 3, pertaining to mag ineey dwarfs; 4 
instruments of torture; 5, a hard, heavy wood; 6, 
smears; 7, poets; 8, the century plant; 9, Venetian 
rulers; 10, immature. A; :L. P.,: jm 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 22p. 


Dovuste Acrostic —Primals, John Greenleaf Whittier; 


finals, ‘‘ The Goldsmith of America.’’ 1, Jurist; 2, oldish; 
3, horologe: 4, nutmeg; 5, Gonzalo; 6, reveal; 7, errand; 8, 
egress; 9, Nahum; 10, lazuli; tz, erect; 12. afresh; 13, fiasco; 
14, Wyclif; 15, Hygeia; 16, infirm; 17, temple; 18, talker; 19, 
Illimani; 20, exotic; 21, Ramona. 

Centrac Acrostic.—Centrals, Bellerophon. 1, Cable; 2, 
cheat; 3, folly; 4, holly; 5, whelp; 6, coral; 7, probe; 8, hap- 
py: 9, Bohea; ro, frond: 11, Fundy 
Nove. Acrostic —Fifth row, Tycho Brahe. 1, counter- 
act; 2, currycombs; 2 overcoming; 4, Manchester; 5, bot- 
tomless; 6, busybodies; 7, tabernacle; 8, Anaxagoras; 9, 
weathering; 10, innuendoes 

Historica. Cur anp SAUCER —Centrals, Lincoln, 1, 
Middleton; 2, Horicon; 3, Canning; 4, Mecca; 5, Fox; 6, 
Shelley; 7, Pinta. ° 
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PERSONALS. 


For some months past Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr. has been a hard-working employé in 
the mechanical department.of the New York 
Central Railroad Company, receiving a very 
moderate salary. 


...-At the funeral of Regina Deixner, in the 
Hungarian town of Werschetz, 145 of her direct 
descendants stood around the grave. She 
had reached the age of 111 years, had lived 
under the government of five successive em- 
perors, and there were three children who 
could call her their great-great-great-grand- 
mother. 


-+»-The daughter of Admiral Sampson 
christened, last week, at Philadelphia, the 
new steamship which bears her father’s name. 
This was one of four vessels ordered by the 
American Mail Steamship Company. The 


first, already launched, is called ‘‘ Admiral. 


Dewey”; the third, soon to be launched, will 
be christened ‘‘ Admiral Schley.” 


-.--It is now known that Hubert Howard, 
son of the Earl of Carlisle, and war correspond- 
ent of the London Zimes, who lost his life at 
Omdurman, was not slain. by the dervishes. 
While entering the Kbalifa’s house, in com- 
pany with Sir Herbert Kitchener, Colonel 
Maxwell and others, he was struck and killed 
instantly by a fragment of ashell from an Eng- 
lish battery, and the Sirdar himself had a nar- 
row escape. 


.... The Mayor of St. Louis, like the Demo- 
cratic leader in the House of Representatives 
(Mr. Bailey, of Texas), refuses to wear at any 
time the swallow-tail coat which civilized so- 
ciety prescribes for certain occasions; and 
therefore he may be excluded from the Veiled 
Prophets’ annual ball—at which the Mayor is 
expected to make an address and deliver the 
keys of the city—because he will not con- 
form to the rules of the Managing Commit- 
tee. 


....The Spanish Government having decided 
that the remains of Christopher Columbus 
must be removed from Havana to Spain, they 
were taken from the sarcophagus in the cathe- 
dral on the 26th ult., and placed in a zinc 
chest, which was sealed and consigned to the 
care of a guard. The work was done in the 
presence of Captain-General Blanco and sev- 
eral associates, acting as a Royal Commission. 
The remains were brought to Havana from 
Santo Domingo a little more than a hundred 
years ago. 
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....The Emperor William’s foreign uniforms 
alone, Leudet says in his book about the 
Kaiser’s home life, fill two large rooms. But 
in no part of the very extensive imperial ward- 
robe is there to be found a dressing-gown. 
William I, not long after the Franco-Prussian 
War, returned a costly garment of this kind to 
the manufacturer who had presented it to him, 
with the briéf remark: ‘‘The Hohenzolleras 
do not wear dressing-gowns.”” The Hohenzol- 
lerns are hardly. out of bed before they are in 
their uniforms. 


....Commander Bradford, who goes to Paris 
as naval adviser of the Peace Commission, is 
an authority on the strategical importance of 
ports, and is thoroughly informed as to the 
situation of coal deposits and supplies. He 
tells his friends (so it is reported) that he is in 
favor of holding the three large islands of the 
Philippine archipelago—Luzon, Mindanao and 
Palawan. The second and _ third command 
strategically the entrances to the China Sea, 
and would be required, he thinks, for the pro- 
tection of Luzon. 


... Sixteen years ago, at an interstate bat- 
tle of college orators, William J. Bryan was 
beaten by Albert Beveredge, of Indiana; and 
the latter has been in training ever since for 
the various opportunities, expected or unfore- 
seen, which come to an ambitious man who can 
talk well on his feet. At all meetings in In- 
diana, where after-dinner speeches are in 
order, he is a willing and a welcome guest; and 
his head is full of carefully prepared and 
memorized speeches. He looks forward to the 
day when he shall be selected to preside at a 
State political convention. . His friends pre- 
dict that on that occasion his political fortunes 
will be made by a chairman’s address to the 
composition of which he has already given 
much thought. 


....Queen Louise of Denmark, who died on 
the 29th ult., had passed her eighty-first birth- 
day. Because of the prominence of her chil- 
dren in the reigning families, she was some- 
times called the mother-in-law of half of 
Europe. There were three sons and three 
daughters. Alexandra became the wife of the 
Prince of Wales; Dagmar was the wife of the 
late Czar Alexander III of Russia, and is the 
mother of the present Czar; Thyra is the 
Duchess of Cumberland. Christian married a 
sister of the King of Sweden, and the wife of 
his oldest son is a daughter of the Prince of 
Wales. George is King of Greece, and Walde- 
mar’s wife is a princess of the House of 
Orleans. 
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Fall Medicine 
Is Fully as monerneh ns aren as Spring 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is just the medicine to keep 


the blood rich and pure, create an appetite, give 


’ good digestion and tone and strengthen the great 


vital organs. ‘It wards off malaria, fevers and 
other forms of illness which so readily overcome 
a weak and debilitated system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 
Hood’s Pills cure indigestion, biliousness. 25 cents. 
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ME TWIN COMET” 
LAWN SPRINKLER 


will sprinkle four times greater area than any other 
sprinkler made. 





Agents wanted. Can make big money. Price, $5. 
Senton trial, express prepaid, 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 
Made for J. B. FELLOWS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 


Asure cure for epilepsy. Will relieve and cure cases of lon 
standing. No bromides, morphine, opium, or sedatives of any kind. 
Perfectly harmless in every respect, yet sure, safe and positive. 
Talcott, Frisbie & Co., Hartford, wholesale agents for U. 8. A. 
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cents for 

same quantity. 

The most whole- 

some and refreshing of soups. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 


330 Kentucky Ave., 
? Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp’s Macaroni and 
Cheese, pemores withtomato 
sauce, in every day use in 
the best homes, hotels, and 
cafes. Six cents in stamps 


ll secure you a sample can 
and our valuable book of 
home recipes. ’ 




















For 97 Years 
BENT & C0.’S 


HAND-MADE 


Water a 
Crackers 22 gerune ory names 


more, no less. 


have,been unequalled for excellence and 
their superior keeping qualities. . . . 
Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptionis, 
Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
_ MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


Bent’s C -Meal Recei 
FREE! Bcck'sent Free on Request, 


PARK BENJAMIN 


The drafting and securing of U. S. Patents re- 
quiring competent, expert skill. The drafting, 
securing and maintenance. of Valid Foreign 
Patents, pursuant to Foreign Laws. The scien- 
tific side of patent litigations. 


203 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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, Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
“save nine-tenths of the cost 


and all the trouble: . 


“TRUE MERIT.”| S22! 


Unlaundered Dress Shirts, _ | “Z Altman ¢ Go. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 





50 Cents Each. 


An entirely ‘new lot—1,000 dozen of these shirts will 
be put on sale this week. Superior to any other me- 
dium-priced Shirts in Material, Workmaaship, Finish, 
Style and Improvements. 


Made of New York Mills Muslin, with. three-ply 


New York. 


_ Drasery Stuffs, . Wall 


Hangings and Furniture 


. Coverings, in designs repre- 


senting the period from 
Francois I. to the Directoire 
and Empire, also the more 


« modern creations; these in- 
clude Satin Damask, Broc- 
atelles, Wool Tapestries, 
Damas Broche, Marie An- 
toinette and Louvecienne - 
stripes, Plain Satins, Silk 
and Linen, Velours, Vel- 


dames MeCreery & Co., raat ae 


T 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., rally porate = 


Union Linen set-in bosoms, reinforced ; continuous fac- 
ings, patent gussets, double felled seams, collar button 
protector, and extra full body, 36 inches long. 


NEW YORK. 
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nici atane TeX | 
ioeamerresrnea| | emington: 
Standard: Typewriter, 
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over, for $1.00, Satisfaction —-. Address at once, 
7 SAFE WATCH CO., 19 Warren St., NEW YORK. |; 
‘WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEWCT, 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
For $5.60 we will send 
THE INDEPENDENT and 
aes CENTURY MAGAZINE ‘ 
each one year to any address. Regular price 
of the two, $6.00. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTI'S~ 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, » 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














